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Agriculture. 





vyere A YOUNG FARMER. 
) 

¢ The Progressive Farmer. 
4 = been est imated that each year 
I ma mg men of North Carolina 
8) you te ; 


Lup agriculture as their occupa- 

Fito. Agriculture is to be a 
pursuit to them. They are to 
-lihood by eultivating the 
3 and fe ij the animals of the 
5, The ajority have chosen this 
ok through desire; some by force of 
heumstances. These young men wish 
gueceed; we want them to succeed. 
ut are they prepared for the work? 
ps some have been well trained 


ee in agriculture by pains- 
bing parents and by careful study of 
swork. But we know the majority 
jitle acquainted with the processes 
{ practices dealing with up-to-date 
) modern agriculture. 

I were a young farmer I would 
Jy prepare myself for my work. I 
nid utilize every opportunity to 
er as near as I could the funda- 
nial principles of my business. 
[wuld not let the young men who 
siriends of mine go off to college 
jstudy and prepare themselves, for 
ministry, the law or medicine, be 
me successful in their work than I 
nine. | would prepare myself as 
Iv and train myself along the lines 
work I expect to follow. 

iI were a young farmer, I would 
kupon my work as a business need- 
as careful attention and study as 
other. 1 would train myself for 
How? ° 


I. BY READING. 
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ne 































t work. 


would make it a rule to read care- 
and earnestly 
mtwo to five agricultural papers. 
evalue of the agricultural paper to 
pyung farmer can never be esti- 
tel, Then I would study every bul- 
in from the experiment station that 
wd cme to my hands. Then I 
ud keep in touch with the officers 
the experiment station, the editors 
the agricultural papers and the offi- 
sof the State and National Depart- 
mits of Agriculture. 

would get all of the bulletins bear- 
Bol my work published by these de- 
ments. They are sent free for the 
ing and will help in a hundred 


Ir, conscientiously 


Hen I would build up an agricul- 
library. I would save and file 
all the bulletins and agricultural 

ers Ihave received. Then I would 
agticultural books, and read and 
them. The farmer will find his 
ay as valuable to him as the law- 
ithe doctor. I would make it my 

Hto use the brain tn all my farm 

Mitions, The time of farming by 


~~ ‘ has passed. Unskilled labor on 
mut 140 ‘m must be eliminated. We 
le to be ; broaden our thought and com- 
Petsion rather than our acres. We 
Ntrain ourselves to think as well 
acter “work. The fertilization of our 
sos, the ‘with brains will do more than 
ts, wild specious use of commercial fer- 
strated j 
ravings N EXPERIMENTING ON THE FARM 
rass 6% t | wahauar 
a large a young farmer I would 
of field fastudy of my farm; I would ex- 
“it with my soil and endeavor to 
some of the many problems deal- 
grasses “th my particular work. I would 
int and “vor to master my business in- 
ook con a of allowing my business to mas- 
the for: me. 
mbodies ll BY FARMERS’ CLUBS 
ditiona ’Y many of us have ever tried to 
all the Mer the immense value to the 
; expert eT in organization and mutual 
d States I would take part in the Al- 
co eting or organize a farm- 
‘ ere my neighbors and my- 
; 7 talk over our work and 
| Other's experience. The 
1i8 er’ pe the good, the inspiration that 
Mh one gee work can not be expressed 
Grasse? : 
any 4d ‘MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 
8 8 pre: pore ’ young farmer just be- 
subscrip: ‘ arm work for myself, I would 
ive Far te time in every way I could. 
me PO Reg the house, repair all 
year # " : out the house and barns, 
1.15. wy u° Toads about my farm, 
) . &h the fences, beautify the 
emer, athe the home as attractive 
icn, #6 ‘Tul as possible. I would 





study all of these details and gradually 
work them out and at spare times and 
tainy days, carry them out. 

Vv. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


If I were a young farmer I would 
educate myself in my, work. If I 
were able I would take a course of 
study in the Agricultural College. If 
a Jaw college or a medical college is 
necessary for young men in these lines 
of work, then it follows that an agri- 
cultaral college is oi service in the 
The 
arrangement of four year, two year 
aud w'nter courses makes it possible 
fer any young man, in whatever cir- 
cumstances he is in, to get the train- 
ing in agriculture at the agricultural 
college. 

Young men, think over this matter. 
If you are to be a farmer, determine 
to be a good one. Be a good citizen, 
and your life will be a success, your 
avocation one of pleasure and profit, 
and the world better fer your being in 
it. CHAS. W. BURKETT. 

A. and M. College, West Raleigh, 
ai OF 


same way to the young farmer. 





FARMING OUTLOOK IN 


REN. 


WAR- 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Crop prospects here are very favora- 
ble at this writing. Some few have 
finished weeding corn. Cotton chop- 
ping has commenced. The larger por- 
tion of the tobacco has been planted 
and would have all been transplanted 
but for the scarcity of plants. We 
have had very good seasons for the 
work. The cotton is getting a little 
grassy, but with favorable weather it 
can soon be conquered. Labor is a lit- 
tle scarce. The spring oats are just 
fine, but wheat is very ordinary. 

J. EF. P. BARTON. 
Warren Co., N. C. 





MOTH TRAPS. 

Dr. James Fletcher, Dominion En- 
tomologist for Canada, a man of wide 
reputation in practical and scientific 
lines of entomology, writes as follows 
to a member of the Country Gentle- 
man editorial staff: 

“T do not believe in any moth traps 
except as an emergency measure when 
some special pest which can be attract- 
ed by light appears in unusual num- 
bers. I think that perhaps they might 
be of benefit, if used just at the time 
the ecockchafers (Lachnosterna) 
flying—but even then I should watch 


are 


very carefully to see that more bene- 
ficial insects than injurious ones were 
not being caught, and if they were 
even nearly ‘equally represented, I 
would stop the use of the traps. I 
have frequently noticed the large pro- 
portion of Carabidae and Ichneumon 
flies which are attracted to these traps 
on certain nights. Of injurious in- 
sects,those most numerously represent- 
ed, in my experience, were the moths 
of ecutworms and of tent caterpillars. 
I have particularly been on the look- 
out for codling moth, but have never 
seen even a single specimen of this in- 
sect attracted to light. In fact I be- 
lieve that the generalization is permis- 
sible that the worst “gnémies of the 
orchard are conspicuous™y their ab- 
senee from these lantern traps. In 
answer to your question whether these 
traps can take the place of the spray- 
ing of trees I say most emphatically 
—no! Spraying is, in my opinion, a 
sine qua non with the fruit grower, 
and the use of these traps is more 
likely to do harm than good,” 





Dr. Kilgo referred sometime ago in 
a speech to the “pain of farm life.” To 
him the average life of the farmer 
would be very painful, but there is 
nothing like getting used to a thing. 
Getting up while it is yet dark, and 
doing a day’s work before breakfast 
would be painful to a man who rolls 
out of bed at eight o’clock in answer 
to the bell in the dining room, but 
the man on the farm feels the better of 
the two, and really gets more pleasure 
out of life. This may sound queer but 
it is a fact.—Charity and Children. 





The wheat crop will be a light one 
in Surry County this year. In many 
other counties the crop will be no bet- 
ter.—Mount Airy News. 





WHEAT HAY. 





A Granville County correspondent 
of The Progressive Farmer writes as 
follows: 

“About a 


year ago I saw a state- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer 


about wheat, being almost a perfect 
ration for horses; also that an acre of 
wheat that would produce ten bushels 
was worth $30 as horse feed, if cut at 
the right time. Will you please pub- 
lish again for the benefit of some who 
may wish to try wheat as feed for 
horses and be sure to state at what 
stage of maturity it ought to be har- 
vested and 
feed?’ 

The article asked for, we believe, 
was written by Dr. Jas. B. Hunnicutt, 
of Georgia, an occasional contributor 
to our columns; and we notice that he 
has an article on the same subject in 
the current number of the Southern 
Cultivator. We quote it entire: 

“The wheat crop will soon be in con- 
dition for making hay. This hay has 
been eminently satisfactory to those 
who have tried it. It is about equal 
to corn and fodder both. As corn is 
high and with many very scarce, the 
use of wheat hay must be very helpful. 
When cut just as the grain is in full 
dough stage this forage is very easily 
eured, and furnishes both grain and 
roughage. 

“Tf cut up when fed there will be no 
loss whatever. If fed whole, some may 
fall under the horses’ feet and be lost. 

“There is no loss in using the wheat 
crop for hay, but a real gain. Saved 
and fed in this way, you get nearly 
twice the value you will by letting it 
ripen and save only the grain. When 
you do that you come in competition 
with all the wheat-growing sections. 
But when you make hay and feed it, 
you get about the same value for the 
grain and the feeding value of the 
straw and chaff. This is about the 
same as the value of the grain. 

“If the wheat is allowed to get ripe, 


how to cure for horse 


then the straw glazes and is not so 
valuable for feeding. 

“Now that corn and hay are both 
very high, this crop is worth looking 
after. Not only for horses, but for 
cattle and hogs this is good food. 

“We give below the result of exper- 
iments which show that wheat is worth 
as much as corn for feeding. But if 
threshed and fed, stock apt to 
swallow most of it whole. Hence it is 
liable to produce No 
such trouble comes from wheat hay. 


are 
indigestion. 


“If you have not tried it we think 
you will do well to make the experi- 
ment. Cut part of your wheat crop 
for hay.” 

The report of the Wyoming Station 
referred to by Dr. Hunnicutt is as 
follows: 

“The following table shows the num- 
ber of pounds of digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds of both corn and wheat: 


Carbo- 
Protein Hydrates Fat 
Wheat 10.2 69.2 7 
Corn 7.8 69.8 4.3 


“The superiority of wheat over corn 
for young stock evidently lies in the 
of 


which it contains. 


extra amount digestible protein 
As seen above, each 
100 pounds of wheat 10.2 
pounds of digestible protein, while 
the same quantity of corn has only 


This shows the wheat to 


contains 


7.8 pounds. 
contain 30 per cent. or almost one- 
third more protein than the corn. The 
by 2.5 
pounds per 100 in the digestible car- 
bohydrates (starches and sugars) it 
contains. The excellence of corn for 
fattening comes from its extra per 
cent. of oil and also from the larger 
proportion of carbohydrates and fats 
to the protein as compared with wheat, 
the corn having about 10 pounds of 
these two ingredients to each pound 
of protein, while the wheat has only 
seven.” 

Further light on the matter is fur- 
nished by Dr. Charles W. Burkett, of 
the A. and M. College, in this note 
from him which has just reached us: 

“Estimating a ton of wheat to con- 
tain as grain 10 bushels or 600 pounds 
there remains 1,400 pounds of wheat 
straw; the two contain 967.12 pounds 
of digestible nutrients or material 
that is assimilated in the animal body, 


wheat also excels the corn 








pounds of digestible nutrients making 
the two nearly equal from a feeding 
point of view. Thus if a ton of tim- 
othy is worth $20, a ton of wheat hay 
(made up of 10 bushels of wheat and 
1400 pounds of straw) would be worth 
$20.50. If wheat is to be used as hay 
it should be cut when the grain and 
straw are in the milk stage. Cow pea 
hay contains 1010 pounds of digesti- 
ble nutrients and sells for $12.00 per 
ton. In this respect then, timothy hay 
and wheat hay are both worth in the 
neighborhood of $11.50 per ton. This 
is about the real value. Timothy hay 
always sells for a good deal more than 
its real feeding value warrants.” 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 








LXXIV. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Is it impossible to get Early Rose 
potatoes? We bought some this spring 
that appeared to come up to our ex- 
pectation. Other varieties treated the 
same are bearing a fine crop. It may 
be that we expect too much of the 
Rose potatoes. We planted some Bliss 
and they came up to our expectations; 
so in the future we shall let others 
plant Early Rose but we will plant im- 
proved varieties. When we give all 
the same treatment and one kind will 
double another, we think it worse than 
folly to stick to the old. 

“When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” If we had planted but 
one kind we would not have known 
the difference and would have accepted 
the poor crop and thought it bad sea- 
sons or something beyond our power 
to remedy that made the difference. 
Every farmer can not use his farm for 
an experiment station, but he ought 
not to wait for others to do all the 
testing. The same treatment given a 
plant on the red clay hills around Ra- 
leigh would not suit on the 
plains of the coast region. 

As we predicted we have a large 
crop of bugs and worms which are do- 
ing a vast amount of damage to the 
corn crop this spring. A continuous 
cold winter is always followed by a 
large crop of insects. 


sandy 


As eold pro- 
tects fruits stored in a refrigerator so 
insects are preserved by cold weather. 
Some farmers say that it would be bet 
ter to burn all the trash, like corn 
stalks, dead grass, ete., on the land 
than to plow it under. This might be 
best some seasons but our land needs 
all the humus that can be gotten in 
it, and it would take hundreds of loads 
of woods mould to furnish the same 
humus that the fire would destroy in a 
few minutes. 

But we know that cockle burs, rice 
and sorghum cane all raise large quan- 
tities of bill bugs, which is the worst 
that we have in this section. 
These inseets are raised by the bugs 
puncturing the green plant near the 
surface of the ground and depositing 
the eggs which soon hatch out a grub 
or worm that remains in the plant un- 
til spring, usually about the first of 
May when they come out and do the 
most damage. 
and planting it again does no good, 


insect 


Plowing up the corn 


for the bugs will eat until mid sum- 
mer. What is known as the bud worm 
ceases to give trouble after the 10th 
of June and plowing up and planting 
again is alright; but not so with the 
bill bug. Hand picking seems to be 
the only remedy. Destroying the 
plants in which they raise in the fall 
is the surest way to get clear of them. 
Guineas, partridges and a few other 
birds will eat them. They will kill 
young chickens. The bug’ 
hard and will claw anything that it 
When the chick takes up the bug 
in his mouth it seizes the chick by the 
tongue, and unless it is taken off will 
kill the chick. The home of the bill 


bug is usually low lands, though some 


is very 


can. 


times it is seen on up-lands. 

Rotation of crops seems to be one 
of the best preventives of all insects. 

And if we succeed in bringing our 
lands up to a high state of cultivation 
it will be necessary for us to follow 
a systematie rotation. 

HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Remember we always receive renew- 


als and new subscriptions with sincere 


A ton of timothy hay contains 952 | thanks. 





“BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” 
FARMING. 


IN 





The complaint is frequently made 
that the American farmer very gener- 
ally neglects the stores of information 
made available for him by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
and the various experiment stations. 
The systematic study of soils has been 
going on for many years, and every 
facility has been offered the intelligent 
farmer to profit by the published re- 
sults, and yet very few have taken the 
trouble to possess themselves of such 
knowledge. The reason for this ne- 
glect is sought in an article contribu- 
ted by Mr. Frank K. Cameron to the 
Popular Science Monthly for April. 
This writer feels compelled to admit 
that sentiment, as opposed to scien- 
tific method, still plays a large part 
as a governing motive in the manage- 
ment of American farms. 

“Business principles,” if applied in 
farm management, would require the 
farmer to study each soil and its sit- 
uation, to determine to what crop, or 
rotation of crops, it may be best 
adapted. Instead of that, many farm- 
ers, according to Mr. Cameron’s obser- 
vation, continue to cultivate the same 
crops that their predecessors grew, or 
else follow a mere whim or ecaprice in 
the selection of crops, diregarding all 
scientific reasons for or against a 
given course. Tobacco is a staple crop 
in southern Maryland, not because the 
soils there are better adapted to it 
than to other crops, but simply be- 
cause the people have grown tobacco 
in that region as long as they have 
grown anything, and they like it. The 
Maryland tobacco no longer competes 
successfully with tobacco from certain 
other regions. The land might be 
more profitably devoted to other crops. 
It is sentiment, and not “business,” 
that causes the crop to be grown there 
year after year. 

A CHANCE FOR THE FARMERS BOY. 


Mr. Cameron proceds to show that 
the American farmer’s boy has little, 
if any, excuse for remaining untrain- 
ed in the approved methods of soil 
management, since agricultural col- 
leges, giving both theoretical and prae- 
tical instruction, are numerous and 
efficient. Attendance at these schools 
is well within the means of a large 
number of youth from the rural dis- 
tricts. Necessary expenses are not 
heavy at these schools. “But it is an 
fact that they are not 
availed of, astonishing because to one 
of a philosophical or scientific cast of 
mind there are few, if any, fields more 
interesting or better adapted to the 
practical application of scientific 
methods than those of agriculture, and 
especially of soil management. Yet 
in our so-ealled schools of agriculture 
and mechanie arts it is indeed unusual 
when the number of students, pre- 
sumably farmers’ sons, who graduate 
in the mechanical arts as engineers, 


astonishing 


surveyors, ete.,do not largely out-num- 
ber the students taking their degree in 
the strictly agricultural courses. This 
is even more astonishing when we re- 
flect that there is a demand, and a 
growing demand, in this country for 
skilled agriculturists to manage the 
estates either of rich individuals or of 
corporations, and the development of 
special crops for special industries. 
The demand for men of this deserip- 
tion is at the present time greater 
than the supply, and such as have the 
proper training and quaifications can 
command salaries from $1,500 to 
$4,000 or $5,000 per year, possibly, in 
exceptional much A 
case could be cited where a fine house 
and grounds and $10,000 per year were 
to take 
charge of a large plantation devoted 
mainly to the production of a partic- 
ular crop. These are far 
above the average incomes of young 
men in other branches of professional 
life. The life is in other ways an at- 
tractive one; it requires more or less 
aptitude in the qualifications of the 
student, for, as in every other branch 
of professional life, the 
man is one that necessarily keeps up. 
with modern developments along his 
line; but it must from the nature of 
the case be largely an out-of-door life, 
and attractive to any one who has the 
least spark of the love of nature in 
his soul.”—Review of Reviews. 


cases, more, 


offered to a certain expert 


salaries 


successful 








Live Stock and Dairy. 


MOULDING TYPES. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


There is nothing more encouraging 
to modern breeders than the fact that 
the different types of milk and beef 
cattle are directly the results of the 
artificial methods of breeding, caring 
and mating of the animals by those 
who have this industry in their 
charge. The modern types differ so 
essentially from those which have not 
been brought under the dominion of 
the breeder, and their points of excel- 
lence are superior, that it is 
natural for man to believe that he has 
within him the power to make almost 
any changes and improvements in the 
cattle. The chief consideration, how- 
ever, is that these changes are slow, 
and the improvements necessarily be- 
come less noticeable the higher the 
animals are bred. Thus it is far more 
difficult to take a standard type of 
full-blooded Jersey cow, and improve 
her milk production, than it is to pick 
up any scrub in the field and by sys- 
tematic mating with a full-blooded 
bull make. her develop qualities that 
pay. The improvement of the latter 
at first is rapid and noticeable. From 
the scrub to a fine cow is but a mat- 
ter of a few generations, if proper 
methods of selection and breeding are 
adopted. But it may be a question of 
a dozen generations before any spe- 
cial improvement will be obtained in 
the ancestors of a full-blooded, stand- 
ard type cow. 

Thus the ordinary farmer and cattle 
grower have easier work than the pro- 
fessional breeder. The latter’s work 
is slow and oftentimes the results dis- 
couraging. Improvements are scarce- 
ly noticeable, and nothing but explicit 
faith in the work would ever make 
them keep up their good work. It is 
careful breeding, selection and feeding 
year after year with the fond hope 
that each suceeeding generation may 
produce some improvement that will 
pay for all the work, but more often 
there are three disappointments or 
failures to every success. Most of the 
work must be satisfactory if the stand- 
ard of 
tained. 


so 


simply main- 
There may be no gain for 


excellence is 
years. 

But the farmer with his poor cattle 
has a rapid road to improvement be- 
fore him. He does not have to bother 
about scientific laws of breeding which 
concern only the professional breeder. 
Just a fair amount ot common sense, 
a good knowledge of cattle and their 
needs, and some experience in his bus- 
iness, will be sufficient. It is for him 
merely a question of good breeding, 
feeding and selection. There is no 
mystery in that, no secret which one 
must learn in scientific books, nothing 
but common sense and fair knowledge 
and experience. 





EK. P. SMITH. 
DAIRYING IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


What I know about dairying I have 
learned by reading articles on the sub- 
ject in different agricultural and dairy 
papers, and from everyday experience 
in buying and raising cows, feeding, 
comfortable stables, milking, working 
with mik and selling. When I was 12 
years old my father died. I was the 
oldest of three children; mother had 
no means for our support. I got work 
in a store and worked my way up to 
the position of bookkeeper, kept books 
and did office work twelve years; con- 
finement undermined my constitution 
and forced me to open air work. A\l- 
ways having a fondness for live stock, 
@ concluded to try farming, and as 
the dairy business about my home was 
conducted in a careless manner, I de- 
cided to hitch on dairying and con- 
duct the work in a business way—in 
short, make it pay. I was in poor 
health, had less than $100 in cash, two 
cows, one horse and a buggy, the best 
wife any man ever saw and five chil- 
dren. That was the stock in trade 
when I put an 8-quart milk can in the 
buggy and began the milk business. 
Very soon I had three customers of 
one pint each. After delivering to 





(Continued on Page 8.) 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all. other considerations of State Pol- 
iey, is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 





If any man is able to convince me 
and show me that I do not think or 
act right, I will gladly change; for I 
‘geek the truth, by which no man was 
ever injured. ‘But he is injured who 
‘abides in his error and ignorance.— 
From “The Meditations of Marcus 
‘Aurelius Antoninus.” 





FEATURES OF THIS NUMBER— 
SOME RANDOM COMMENT. 


Now, really, isn’t our new dress 
pretty? The old one was getting 
slightly faded and worn, and we con- 
fess to some pride in the appearance 
.of this new.one.. But we haven’t put 
on all.the—what do the girls call 
them? frills@-yet. Our headings 
should be in new bold-face type, and 
our advertisements should also be set 
in new type. These things will come 
_later. : 

Moreover, we have some good read- 
ing matter this week—Dr. Burkett’s 
advice to young farmers, for instance. 
.It isa great pity that a larger num- 
ber of the young men on the farm do 
hot give attention to the methods of 
improvement that he sets forth. For 

, it cannot be too often emphasized that 
the same progressive, business-like 
methods that bring success in other 
callings bring success in farming. As 
for the young man who is content to 
stay in old ruts and follow undeviat- 
ingly the footsteps of his grandfather, 


_he would perish to death in any busi- 


ness except farming, But we firmly 
believe that no where else do prepara- 
tion, industry and enterprise pay big- 
ger dividends of happiness, independ- 
ence and competence, than on the 
farm. 

Mr. Harton sends us a letter of the 
kind that we should like to have from 
every county in the State. 

Charity and Children makes a neat 


_ reply to Dr. Kilgo’s reference to “the 


pain of farm life;” and this reminds 


. us that we havea thoughtful article 


for next week on “The Drudgery of 
Farming.” | 
Several clippings from the State 
‘press printed in this number indicate 
“that the wheat outlook is discourag- 
ing, and this view finds confirmation 
‘in the report of: the State Agricul- 
- tural Department which puts the con- 
dition of wheat at 68 per cent of a 
full crop. 
“Who is Harry Farmer?” is a ques- 
_ tion that is often asked us. He hasn’t 
given us permission to tell his name 
..In print, but, we can say that he is one 
of the very best correspondents The 
Progressive Farmer has ever had, and 
his letters have done much good. His 
seventy-fifth “Talk” will appear next 
week. . 
Mr. C. C. Moore, of Charlotte, is 
_ one of our State’s most enterprising 
_dairymen, and we are glad to repub- 
lish the article on “Dairying in North 
Carolina” which he recently furnished 
the Philadelphia Practical Farmer. 
Already a number of articles on to- 
bacco growing under cover have ap- 
‘peared in our ‘columns. The experi- 
ments referred to on page 
» made in Connecticut. 


8 were 


Inquiries from farmers are always 
"welcome, and we are glad that the 
number of such questions is increas- 
mg. They are always promptly an- 
» swered, either by mail or through the 
paper, usually by a specialist in the 

' branch of farming involved. 

We owe an apology to Margaret, 
“whose letter appears in Our Social 
«Chat. Through our own fault or that 

of the printer, ‘the last page of her 
manuscript was lost; this explains her 
rather abrupt conclusion. 


A BATTLE FOR COTTON FARM- 
ERS. 





For several weeks there have been 
rumors of a combination of the Amer- 
ican cotton ginning, cotton baling, and 
cotton seed industries, and there is 
good reason to believe that negotia- 
tions of great interest to the Southern 
cotton farmers are in progress. A dis- 
patch printed in our news columns 
this week gives some of the details of 
the scheme. If the plan succeeds, the 
farmers will be virtually forced to or- 
ganize. And they will have a much 
bigger giant than the jute bagging 
trust to wrestle with. 





THE STATE’S DEBT TO JOSIAH 
TURNER. 





“Joe Turner saved the State and we 
never thanked him for it.” 

This is the striking sentence with 
which one of our older readers con- 
cludes some reminiscences of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. And it is 
true—pitifully, hopelessly true. And 
to think that the old man went down 
to his grave last year, after pleading 
in vain for the expunging of the rec- 
ord of his expulsion from the Legisla- 
ture a score of years ago! But we 
still hope that sometime the State will 
erect a monument to the memory of 
this man—who had faults and made 
blunders, it is true, but whose fearless- 
ness and straightforwardness was her 
pillar of fire in the darkest hour of 
her history. 





GOOD CAMPAIGN DOCTRINE. 





An excellent bit of campaign doc- 
trine is this from the Chapel Hill 
News of last week. We have already 
given very similar advice, but its rep- 
etition will do good rather than harm. 
Says the News: 

“We understand it to be the duty of 
every man who is eligible to vote to 
attend the primaries and nominating 
conventions of his party and there do 
his uttermost to see that men of char- 
acter and ability are chosen as candi- 
dates for the various offices. A mis- 
take made in the nominating conven- 
tion cannot well be corrected at the 
ballot box on the day of election. It 
is the duty of the citizen to read or 
otherwise inform himself, and to think 
for himself as to the issues of a cam- 
paign. The man who is unable or un- 
willing to do this is unfit to vote. Now 
is the time to begin to think about 
these things. A Legislature and mem- 


bers of Congress are to be chosen this 
year.” 





ROOSEVELT SLANDERING VS. 
ROOSEVELT SLANDERED. 





It is painful to a fair-minded man 
to see a religious paper giving curren- 
ey to the false and vicious charge that 
President Roosevelt once spoke of the 
Confederate soldiers as “red-handed 
anarchists.” Not the trickiest and 
most unscrupulous lawyer in the 
country can twist anything that he 
has ever said so as to give color to 
such an accusation. It is bad enough 
to find the narrower, bitterer sort of 
partisan newspapers weakly attempt- 
ing it, but it is infinitely worse that a 
religious paper should be deceived into 
joining in the chorus. And the mat- 
ter becomes even more disgusting 
when we recall that a large number of 
these partisan papers also villified and 
abused Mr. McKinley while he lived; 
then praised him to the skies as soon 
as his life was ended by Czolgosz’s bul- 
let. 

We have already published them, but 
that we may see again the ground for 
the assertion that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards Confederates as anarchists, let 
us read again two of his best-known 
utterances regarding the Civil War: 

“T am extremely proud of the fact 
that one of my uncles was an admiral 
in the Confederate Navy and that an- 
other fired the last gun fired aboard 
the Confederate Alabama. I 
think the time has now come when we 
can all of us be proud of the valor 
shown on both sides in the Civil War.” 

“The world has never. seen better 
soldiers than those who followed Lee; 
and their leader will, undoubtedly, 
rank as without an exception the very 
greatest of all the great captains that 
the English speaking peoples have 
brought forth—and this, although the 
last and chief of his antagonists, may 
himself claim to stand as the full 
equal of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton.” 

The Charlotte Observer is almost 
invariably on the side of progress, and 
it grieves us to see its excellent record 
marred by opposition to the Ogden 
movement, which promises to be of 
such great benefit to Southern educa- 


ship 








tion. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL TEST FOR 
IMMIGRANTS. 
With surprising unanimity the 


House of Representatives has voted 
for an educational test for immi- 
grants. . This is gratifying, and it is 
to be hoped that the Senate will con- 
cur promptly in the action of the 
House. 

An examination of recent immigra- 
tion statistics proves the wisdom of 
such a course. While the number of 
immigrants is steadily increasing (at 
the present rate the number this year 
will be about three times that of 1898) 
the character of the immigration is 
just as rapidly deteriorating. Fewer 
immigrants from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, ete., are coming 
over, while there is a steady increase 
in the stream of Italians, Poles, Huns, 
ete., the mass of whom make rather 
undesirable citizens. An educational 
test would exclude a large proportion 
of these. It ought to be adopted. 





LITERATURE, GOOD AND BAD. 





“Read the Great Books,” says the 
title of an article on page 4, and it is 
good advice. It must be remembered 
that there is no virtue in mere read- 
ing, but only in reading wisely. Bet- 
ter hold your tongue than talk fool- 
ishly; better read not at all than read 
recklessly. The most expensive part 
of reading is not the cost of the ma- 
terial, but the time spent in reading 
and in thinking about what is read. 
Still there are people who select their 
newspapers and books because of the 
cheapness in price, little thinking that 
often it would be cheaper to pay $25 
or $50 to keep the unwholesome in- 
fluence of the paper off the mind and 
character of the family than to pay 25 
or 50 cents for the year’s subscription. 
Then there is the man who selects his 
paper because of its size; the quantity 
is satisfactory, and he cares not 
whether it be filled with foreign news, 
sensational stories, or humbug adver- 
tisements. He is brother to the man 
who would pay more for a barrel of 
bran than for a cup of gold dust. 





BREAKING THE FOURTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 





Here is an anecdote that we were 
about to put among our fourth page 
jokes, but on second thought the point 
made by the old preacher seems to con- 
tain a great deal more wisdom than 
humor, for which reason we print the 
item here and commend it to the con- 
sideration of our readers: 

The Rev. Peter Cartwright, the 
famous pioneer Methodist circuit- 
rider, while travelling to an appoint- 
ment one day, saw two young men of 
his acquaintance sitting idly on the 
bank of a small stream, fishing. It 
was a fine spring day, and the scent of 
freshly plowed fields was in the air. 

“Boys,” he said, “I am sorry to see 
you breaking the fourth command- 
ment.” 

“Why, Uncle Peter,” they said, with 
a laugh at his expense, “this isn’t Sun- 
day.” 

“T know it,” he, retorted, “but you 
are breaking the fourth command- 
ment. You forget that one part of it 
says, ‘Six days shalt thou labor.’ ” 





NORTH CAROLINA CROP RE- 
PORT. 





The first of the monthly crop re- 
ports issued by the State Department 
of Agriculture has just made its ap- 
pearance. It is as follows: 

General condition and progress of 
farm work compared with the average, 
98 per cent. 

Land that has been, or will be, plant- 
ed in cotton compared with last year, 
89 per cent. 

Planted in tobacco, 107 per cent. 

Planted in corn, 106 per cent. 

Planted in oats, 90 per cent. 

Condition of oats, 80 per cent. 

Condition of wheat, 68 per cent. 

Number of horses compared with 
last year, 97 per cent. 


Number of mules compared with 
last year, 98 per cent. 
Number of cattle compared with 


last year, 89 per cent. 

Number of hogs compared with last 
year, 84 per cent. 

Condition of the trucking interésts 
compared with last year, 95 per cent. 

Commissioner Patterson says there 
are many complaints of scarcity of 
labor. 





Prof. C. H. Mebane, who made such 
an excellent record as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has just resign- 
ed the presidency of Catawba College, 
which position he has held for the 
last year. His successor has not been 
chosen. 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT 
OWN THE TELEGRAPH? 

The government ownership of tele- 
graph lines is earnestly advocated by 
a great many people who seriously 
doubt the wisdom of government. own- 
ership of railways. For the:telegraph, 
an instrument for the transmission of 
news, seems to be properly a part of 
the postal system. This view of the 
case is taken by several of the most 
progressive European countries, where 
government ownership is in successful 
operation. And another evidence of 
the practicability of this reform is 
furnished by the following dispatch 
sent out from Washington last week: 

“The telegraph lines established by 
the United States signal corps in Cu- 
ba have been transferred to the new 
Republic. Brigadier General A. W. 
Greely, chief of the signal corps, said 
that the transfer was made a few days 
ago. His reports show that when the 
American army occupied Havana in 
January, 1899, there was an expensive 
and inefficient telegraph system about 
1,000 miles in extent. The signal corps 
of the army has reconstructed and ex- 
tended this system, having installed 
two through wires from the extreme 
east to the extreme west of the island, 
and criss-cross with thirteen lines 
from north to south. There were turn- 
ed over to the Republic of Cuba about 
35,000 miles of telegraph lines where- 
on the service has been of the greatest 
efficiency and regularity with the min- 
imum of charges, although the rate is 
but two cents per word in each prov- 
ince with one cent additional for each 
additional province. The system has 
brought into the Cuban treasury with- 
in the past year some one hundred 
thousand dollars in way of receipts, 
and in addition has transmitted free 
official business for the entire island, 
which at the same rate would have 
cost one-quarter of a million of dol- 
lars.” 





SOME COMMENCEMENTS. 





No other school in the State has 
ever sprung so quickly to the front as 
has the Baptist Female University at 
Raleigh. Opened in the fall of 1899, 
two hundred and eighty pupils were 
registered this session. Ten young 
ladies received diplomas last week. 
The literary address was delivered by 
Dr. W. E. Hatcher. 

Peace Institute has just closed a 
successful session. The baccalaureate 
sermon by Rev. H. Tucker Graham, of 
Fayetteville, and the literary address 
by Prof. J. B. Carlyle, of Wake For- 
est’ College, have been highly praised 
by those that heard them. 

The feature of the Greensboro Fe- 
male College commencement was the 
inauguration of Miss Lucy H. Robert- 
son as president. A woman college 
president is something of a novelty in 
North Carolina, but Mrs. Robertson’s 
splendid services already given the 
college have convinced its friends that 
she will make a successful executive. 

State Treasurer B. R. Lacy deliv- 
ered the literary address at Turling- 
ton Institute. 
ing. 

Oxford Seminary enrolled more 
boarding pupils in the session just 
closed than ever before. Dr. Charles 
E. Taylor delivered the literary ad- 


The school is prosper- 


dress this year, and Editor J. W. 
Bailey addressed the Maggie Nutt 


Missionary Society. 

The perseverance 
Rev. J. A. Campbell guarantee the 
success of Buie’s Creek Academy. 
Superintendent Joyner spoke at the 
commencement. 

Congressman W. W. Kitchin was 
Whitsett’s orator. 

The A. and M. College commence- 
ment is now in progress. Bishop Me- 
Kim preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon Sunday and on this (Tuesday) 
night, Dr. Truman J. Backus, of Pack- 
er Institute, Brooklyn, will deliver the 
literary address. Many North Caro- 


and ability of 


linians will remember Dr. Backus’s 
effort at the Winston Educational 


Conference as one of the most elo- 
quent and forceful of that meeting. 

There are abount thirty-eight grad- 
uates at Wake Forest College this 
year. Dr. Shaler Matthews, of Chi- 
sago University, who addresses the 
graduating class to-day, is widely 
known as an author and speaker. 

The commencement exercises of St. 
Mary’s Sehool, Raleigh, are also in 
progress as we go to press. The grad- 
uating exercises will occur Wednes- 
day, 28th. 

Senator Money, of Mississippi, is 
the orator at Davidson College. This 
is the sixty-fifth commencement. 

June 1, 2, 3, and 4, are the com- 
mencement dates for the University of 
North Carolina. On Wednesday there 
will be an address by ex-Secretary of 





the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, of Ala- 
bama. 

We have already alluded to the Cen- 
tennial of Salem. Female Academy, a 
really notable affair. The week’s. cel- 
ebration ends Thursday, 29th. 

Undoubtedly Trinity College is the 
most fortunate institution in the 
State in.its commencement orator. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the author, 
poet, and preacher, whose books have 
delighted so many thousands, is to 
address the graduating class Tuesday 
evening, June 8rd. 

Littleton Female College will hold 
its commencement Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. 

The Elon College dates are June 3, 
4 and 5. 





The success of Judge Clark goes to 
show that one injudicious enemy is 
worth a dozen friends. 





The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has elected Dr. E, E. Hoss, of Tennes- 
see, and Dr. A. Coke Smith, of Vir- 
ginia, bishops. Dr. Hoss is the editor 
of the official paper of the Methodists 
published at Nashville. 





Very gratifying to us is the rapid 
extension of the rural free delivery 
mail system in North Carolina. A 
year ago this State had only eleven 
routes; now there are 116. We should 
have even more than 116 routes, but a 
growth of 1,000 per cent. in one year 
indicates progress. 





Senator Hoar is, we believe, the old- 
est member of the Senate, but he is 
still one of its ablest, most vigorous 
and most eloquent speakers. His 
speech in opposition to our Philippine 
policy, delivered last Thursday, has 
been praised by friend and foe alike. 
Whether or not one agrees with him, 
his high character and the splendid 
eourage that moves him to protest so 
ably and earnestly against the posi- 
tion taken by his party, provokes ad- 
miration. 





We direct attention to Mrs. Ste- 
vens’s notice of the Nature Study 
Leaflets issued by the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. These leaflets are prepared 
for use in the public schools, are writ- 
ten in a very entertaining manner, 
and will both interest and instruct the 
children. Copies will be mailed free 
to any one on application to the ad- 
dress just given, and we hope that 
every teacher and many parents will 
get copies. 





We have received a copy of the pro- 
gram of the nineteenth annual session 
of the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly to be held at Morehead City, 
June 10th to 15th, inclusive. That it 
will be an interesting and profitable 
meeting no one can doubt after hear- 
ing that among the speakers are Dr. 
Winston, ex-Judge Connor, President 
Venable, Prof. Claxton, Governor Ay- 
cock, Dr. McIver, Superintendent Joy- 
ner, the Rev. Wallace Butterick, Dr. 
Kilgo, J. P. Caldwell, ex-Judge Win- 
ston, and Dr. Walter H. Page. 





After all that has appeared in our 
columns regarding the moth catcher, 
we are inclined to think that few sales 
will be made among our readers. But 
we notice that the trap is offered for 
sale in Greenville and elsewhere, and 
to the testimony already given we add 
that of Dr. James Fletcher. As En- 
tomologist Sherman said to us a few 
days ago:: “Such things invariably 
play out kefére very long, but the in- 
ventor eften makes a fortune before 
the people learn.” So it was with the 
Limbless Cotton, and the Lipps’ Fer- 
tilizers, which The Progressive Farm- 
er took the lead in exposing. Expe- 
rience is indeed a dear school. 





We are always glad to have our 
friends send us articles that they think 
worth’ publishing. Here is.an excel- 
lent item that a Jackson County sub- 
scriber asks us to put before our read- 
ers: 

“*T can’t’ is the most weakening ex- 
pression in the language. Use it once, 
and there is double the need of using 
it the next time. Use it again and 
again, and your muscles relax, and the 
action of your heart weakens until the 
door of death begins to yawn. Paral- 
ysis is simply an accumulation of ‘I 
can’ts;? and, indeed, every disease in 
the world is an ‘I can’t;’? and death is 
but the aggregation of a life of ‘I 
ean’ts.’ Exterminate the ‘I can’t’ 
tribe and you have destroyed every im- 
pediment in the way of your endless 
progress.” 


The Thinkers 


THE APPALACHIAN PAR 

Bills for the establishme 
Appalachian Forest : 
tnade considerable 
gress. One has be 
ed in the Senate 
been passed upon 
committee of the House with 
ments increasing the pte . 
from $5,000,000 to $10.0: 10,000 an 
fining clearly the status of frei 
owners who might desire to sell 
session of them. This Project j 
important to be allowed to his 
fate of failure which was its | 
the last Congress. The wide int 
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OBJECTS OF THE sovy 
EDUCATIONAL CONFEREN 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New 
who presided over the Confereng 
who, previously to its sessions 
tered a special train in which | 
tertained his friends during an j 
tigating tour through the Sou 
regarded as the leader of the ne 
cational crusade. He takes a yo 
timistie view of the outlook, dec 
that “ a splendid group of m 
coming to the front and one full 
able of developing Southern 
tional possibilities. He outlin 
plan of campaign (in the Educa 
Review, May) as follows: 

“The idea is this: Go into a] 
just as the Slater board and the 
body board have done, and get th 
ple to tax themselves. If there j 
money enough to build a 
schoolhouse, costing say $1,000 
$500 with what the people will 
and build it; then supplement 
they will pay for teachers, get 
teachers by paying more. Giy 
people of a locality these faciliti 
three years or four years, and 
they have had educational adya 
for that period then you may 
draw your support; they will tak 
of it themselves after that. But 
lion dollars for that purpose! 
it is a mere trifle. A hundred mi 
could be used, and a hundred mi 
will be used before the work is 
oughly done.”—Literary Digest. 





BONDS FOR ROAD IMPR 
MENT. 

Referring to the good roads 
ment in Iredell, the Mooresvill 
terprise says: 

“The movement is a good one 
need and should have _ better 
throughout the county, but whe 
road work begins, it should no 
a mile or two out from Stat 
but extend to all points along th 
lic highways in the county. Th 
way to get good roads—roads th 
stand for generations to come, 
issue bonds, buy material enou 
hire a force of hands _ sufficie 
build at once these good roads 
sired and so much needed. 1 
present generation get the ben 
such roads and let the future 
tions pay for them.” 

The Landmark favors the bd 
sue for good roads. When the 
lature of ’99 was in session it 
that a bill be passed allowing the 
ty to issue bonds for road im 
ment. Such a bill was drawn am 
to our representatives in Ralet 
as the session was nearing 118 
they declined to introduce the 
ure. We agree with the Enter? 
its position, but until arrane 
can be made for a bond issue P* 
tion for permanent road work 
goon. The commissioners shou 
machinery and put the chain ¢ 
doing permanent work. Too 
uable time has already be n lo 
too much money spent in doin 
which is only temporary.—>t 
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Says the Scotland Neck Co 
wealth: 

Whether you smoke oF © 
whether you do not; whether ! 
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any way interested in tobacco 
are a North Carolinian—4 
enough “Tar Heel”—you re 
proud a little bit at least 1" the 
ing from the Raleigh lette? 
Charlotte Observer May 14: 

“A telegram from H. H. 
charge ‘of the Agricultural 
ment’s exhibit at the Charlesto” 
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State News. - 


CURRITUCK TO CHERO- 
ps KEE. 


Jivery of mails will be- 
September, 1st with 





ee city de 
ip Galisbury 
, carriers: ; 

, County Democrats instruct 
* > Walter Clark for Chief Jus- 
* as Supreme Court. a 

. of surveyors and laborers 
eet a proposed electric rail- 
oi Aig Elkin to Sparta. 


oy Examiner: 
Lprought year 
+ recently. 







Several farmers 
before last cotton 


be marke They are not 


» by any means. 
1, Olds: From all directions 
a the news of glorious crop pros- 
_ gave as to Wheat and oats. All 
farmer? say the weather is “just 
t . 

10 Erwin Cotton Mill Company 
roses to erect a new mill at Dur- 


ghich will have 35,000 spindles 


shout 1.000 looms and will cost 


nt $600,0' UO, 
vetteville Observer: It is report- 
4 right good authority that a 
900 cotton mill will be erected at 
3 Falls, thirty miles above Fay- 
ae, on the Cape Fear River. 
Imperial Tobacco Company, 
, is fighting the American To- 
» Company, has leased a storage 
house in Durham and expects te 
much leaf on that market the 
ing season. . 
he State Press Association will 
+ at Hendersonville June 25-26. 
, entertainment was offered but 
executive committee decided on 
hay feature, and a rate of $1 a day 
otels was made. 
lisbury Sun: ‘The tax books of 
if Julian show that many negroes 
slisbury Township will be deprived 
heir vote on account of their fail- 
In this township 
about 125 negroes liable to poll 
have paid this tax. Last year near- 
hat number voted at Spencer. 


to pay poll tax. 


ashville Graphic: The erection of 
tton seed oil mill for Nashville is 
nt an assured fact. More than 
the amount of capital stock of 
0 has been subscribed and ere 
y weeks have the full 
nt will no doubt have been se- 
dand things assume 4 more tangi- 
form. 


passed, 


adison County Record: J. D. 
rht, of Spring Creek, was here a 
days since. Mr. Bright recently 
med from the Philippines and 
t that he was present and heard 
eral Chaffee’s order to General 
th read, directing him to kill all 
es over 10 years of age and to burn 
destroy all property and crops. 
linton Democrat: The strawberry 
D was cut considerably short by 
excessively dry weather, and it is 
able that not. more than two- 
is of an average crop was gath- 
, though the growers may have 
ized about as much from the crop, 
ot more, than they would have if 
crop had been a full one through- 
the berry section. 
ishington Correspondent Post: A 
hCarolinian here says that Gen. 
m1 §. Carr has decided to enter 
Senatorial race and that he will 
lymake formal announcement of 
tndidacy. Mr. R. B. Glenn, who 
here today, favors the primary 
for the nomination of the Sena- 
4 candidate, and he expressed the 
ef that a primary would be held. 
Washington correspondent states 
® counties have made returns of 
'a&X payments to Chairman Sim- 
B. The delinquents who failed to 
tre as follows: Democrats 2,920; 
le Republicans 4,832; negroes 12,- 
This indicates that the delin- 
P's in the 97 counties will approxi- 
these figures: Democrats 6,745; 
¢ Republicans 11,160; negroes 28,- 
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indmark: The growing of lettuce 


big industry in the Fayetteville 
‘mand during the past season 
“tnds of dollars worth of lettuce 
i the territory contiguous to 
“teville and in the truck section 
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“eastern part of the State was 
Northern markets. A cor- 
pm of the Lumberton Rohe- 
ody that one man near Fay- 
ared $340 from the lettuce 
Tn fourth of an acre of 

* “His is quite remarkable, yet 
‘te other similar instances. The 
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,' to some of us is that there is 


pret demand for lettuce—that 
_* it finds ready sale at good 
% lor to many people lettuce as 
7 able is just about as in- 
' * Corn fodder or ordinary 


Mible veget 
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. Newton Enterprise. The nearer 
harvest approaches, the worse grow 
the reports of the wheat crop. The 
fly is reported to be injuring what 
was not frozen out by the severe win- 
ter. The general opinion is that the 
crop in Catawba County will not aver- 
age three bushels to the acre. It will 
not pay the fertilizer bills. It is the 
worst crop since 1894 when wheat: was 
killed by the severe freeze the last day 
of March. 3 

Wadesboro Messenger: According 
to the tax books there are 1,547 white 
polls in Anson and 1,311 colored polls. 
Of whites 1,333 paid their poll tax, 
while only 379 negroes did likewise. It 
is estimated that after errors and re- 
movals from thé county are deducted, 
there will remain not more than °125 
white men in the county who have dis- 
franchised themselves by failing to 
pay poll tax. Of this number proba- 
bly not more than 50 are reliable 
Democrats. Many of the negroes who 
failed to pay poll tax ean read and 
write and could have voted had they 
attended to that matter. 

Colonel Olds: But work goes on 
with great activity. The farmers are 
literally as busy as bees. “I never saw 
them harder at work or more hopeful,” 
say the rural mail carriers who make 
daily such lengthy loops amid the 
farming country. A year ago at this 


time the. great and deplorable rain 


had set in and was doing its work of 
destruction. Now all is fair and smil- 
ing. Librarian Sherrill said today: 
“Do you know that we have not a copy 
of. the ‘Bragg fraud commission’ re- 
port in the library? . None has been 
there since I took charge. <A book 
seller here has one. Ex-Governor Rus- 
sell has one.” Of course the library 
wants one of these books. It used to 
have many copies, but no doubt per- 
sons interested in having these tell- 
tale books destroyed procured their 
destruction. 





Greensboro Correspondent Post: 
Among some of those who are here 
I have had the pleasure of meé¢ting 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Griffin of Wood- 
land, Northampton County, and Mr. 
Henry Cutchin, of Whitakers, Edge- 
combe County. From both I learned 
that the farmers of Edgecombe and 
Northampton were never in a more 


prosperous condition; that the smal- 


ler class of farmers and the tenant 
class were out of debt; most of them 
had money ahead; all of them were 
buying buggies and carriages who did 
not have them before; the farms were 
being more carefully looked after; di- 
versity of crops was largely succeed- 
ing the old ruinous one-crop system; 
the prospect for this year was good, 
and peace and happiness prevailed 
throughout their borders. 

News and Observer: The William- 
ston Enterprise has a two column ar- 
ticle devoted to the life and good 
works of the late Dennis Simmons, of 
that place, who died in Norfolk Sun- 
day morning. He was one of the most 
suecessful and useful men in North 
Carolina, rising from poverty by his 
own efforts to affluence. The posses- 
sion of wealth did not*change him in 
the least. His best monument is the 
Dennis Simmons Nursery at the Bap- 
tist Orphanage. He had given liber- 
ally to the care of the orphans and 
had given the money to furnish a hall 
at the Baptist Female University. The 
tributes by his pastor, Rev. B. K. Ma- 
son, and his life-long friend,-ex-Gov- 
ernor Jarvis, ought to be preserved. 
[It is said that Mr. Simmons was 
worth $200,000, of which the Baptist 
Orphanage will get $60,000 and the 
Baptist Female University $15,000. ] 

Washington Correspondence Post: 
The Charlotte postmastership - still 
hangs fire. The President has said 
that if it is established that Mullen 
was intoxiéated while in Washington 
he will withdraw the appointment. 
The statement is made here that Chief 
Justice Furches will not be a candi- 
date for re-nomination, and Republi- 
cans openly declare that a Democrat 
will be nominated for chief justice. 
The names of several prominent Dem- 
ocrats are being discussed by Republi- 








eans in Washington. The fight 
over the Henderson post office has 
been settled and Pryce Jones, a 


straight Republican, wins. Zack Gar- 
rett, the present postmaster, who as a 
Populist was prominent in fighting the 
leadership of Senator Butler in the 
People’s Party, has been turned down. 
Other candidates were S. G. Satterth- 
waite and D. H. Gill. Senator Pritch- 
ard has recommended Jones for ap- 
pointment. The bill giving a pen- 
sionable status to ex-Confederates 
who joined the Union Army prior to 
the close of the war has been favora- 
bly reported by the House committee 
on pensions. The bill, which was in- 
troduced by Senator Pritchard, has al- 
ready passed the Senate. 





DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LA- 
BOR. 

Charlotte, N. ©. May 23.—The 
State Federation of Labor in session 
here yesterday adopted about twenty 
reports besides electing officers and 
transacting other business. The chief 
report adopted was that presented by 
the retiring President, W. M. Tye. - 
The resolution read in part as fol- 
lows: 
“Resolved, That we, the delegates of 
the second annual convention of the 
State Federation of Labor, demand 
the adoption of the initiative and ref- 
erendum—the people’s vote—to be in- 
stalled through rules of proceedure in 
legislative bodies, followed by a con- 
stitutional amendment.” 

It is further provided that all can- 
didates shall be questioned and those 
favoring the demands of organized la- 
bor shall place themselves on record 
in writing, and all members to be 
urged not to vote for any candidate 
who may fail to place himself on re- 
cord that he will work and vote for 
the immediate 
jority rule. 

Other reports were adopted favor- 
ing arbitration and condemning in- 
discriminate use of injunctions by the 
judiciary, also that North Carolina 
shall make National Labor Day a le- 
gal holiday in this State. The Con- 
vention declared in favor of municipal 
and govermental ownership of public 
utilities. 


establishment of ma- 





NORTH CAROLINA REGIMEN- 
TAL HISTORIES. 





By request of Mr. M. O. Sherrill, 
State Librarian, Raleigh, (from whom 
copies of the Regimental Histories 
may be ordered) we publish the fol- 
lowing notice: 

This work, which is a complete his- 
tory of the North Carolina Troops in 
the great war of 1861-’65, is now ready 
in five large octavo volumes of over 
800 pages each, a total of 4,100 pages. 

The histories were written and the 
work edited entirely. by participants 
in the war, without charge for their 
services; and the engravings were fur- 
nished by friends. The State furnish- 
ed paper, printing and binding and 
owns the work, which it is selling at 
cost. For the above reasons the book 
is being sold at the marvelously low 
figure of $1 per volume. 

There are over 1,000 fine engravings 
of officers and private soldiers, in- 
eluding all of the 35 Generals from 
North Carolina. Also 13 full-page en- 
gravings of battles and 32 maps. The 
indexes are complete and embrace over 
17,000 names. It is a magnificent 
work, telling the story of the finest 
soldiery the world has seen. 

The edition ‘is limited. Now sold 
at $5 for the set or $1 per volume. 
When the edition is exhausted the set 
will doubtless sell rapidly at a very 
high price. Persons purchasing the 
books must pay express or postage. 
Express within the State on single 
volume, 25 cents; postage on each vol- 
ume anywhere in: United States, 34 
cents. 





SHIPP MONUMENT UNVEILED. 


Charlotte, N. C., May 21.—The one 
hundred and twenty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence was 
celebrated here yesterday by the entire 
city and between eight and ten thou- 
sand visitors. The event of the dav 
was the unveiling of the handsome 
monument in memory of the late 
Lieut. Wm. E. Shipp, killed July 1, 
1898, at the battle of San Juan Hill 
during the war with Spain. 

The orator of the day was Col. John 
P. Thomas of Columbia, S. C. . Col. 
Thomas said in part: 

“We are assembled on this historic 
day to do honor to a heroic son of 
North Carolina, who on the field of 
battle in the Spanish-American war, 
gave up his life for his country. The 
20th of May, heretofore dedicated to 
the immortal memories of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, 
is henceforth to be further linked with 
the gallant career and the touching 
sacrifice of the lamented soldier in 
honor of whom this monument is rear- 
ed. Nor is this the only significance 
attaching to this occasion. It was in 
this city that William Ewen Shipp be- 
gan his military life and received his 
first military impress among the cadets 
of the Carolina Military Institute. 
Here began the brilliant though com- 
paratively brief career of Lieutenant 
Shipp as an officer of the United 
States Army in which capacity he was 
to show his adherence even unto death 
to the motto—‘duty, honor, country’— 
which West Point inscribes on its coat 





of arms.” ° 


General News. 
CUBAN REPUBLIC LAUNCHED. 


Havana, May 20.—Cuba is now an 
independent republic and American 
military occupation is at‘an end. Pres- 
ident Palma was inaugurated in the 
palace at noon today, and with his in- 
auguration the new republic in~ the 
Western’ Hemisphere was formally 
launched. 

President Palma attached his signa- 
ture to a document, as President of 
the Cuban Republic, after an exchange 
of congratulations, and the veteran 
General Gomez ascended to the roof 
of the palace, where he was accorded 
a great reception. 

General Wood personally lowered 
the American colors, which were sa- 
luted, and with his own hands hoisted 
the Cuban flag, as an act of the 
United States, General Gomez assist- 
ing. General Wood, his staff and the 
American troops embarked immediate- 
ly after the hoisting of the Cuban flag 
and the American ships steamed out 
of the harbor. 

President Roosevelt’s letter, sub- 
mitted by General Wood, was as fol- 
lows: 





White House, 
Washington, May 10, 1902. 
To the President and Congress of the 
Republic of Cuba: 


“Sirs—On May 20 the military gov- 
ernor of Cuba will, by my direction, 
transfer to you the control and gov- 
ernment of the Island of Cuba, to be 
thenceforth exercised under the pro- 
visions of the constitution adopted by 
your constitutional convention as on 
that day promulgated; and he will 
thereupon declare the occupation of 
Cuba by the United States to be at 
an end. 

“At the same time I desire to ex- 
press to you the sincere friendship and 
good wishes of the United States, and 
our most earnest hopes for the stabil- 
ity and success of your government, 
for the blessings of peace, justice, 
prosperity and ordered freedom among 
your people, and for enduring friend- 
ship between the republic of the 
United States and the republic of 
Cuba.” 





Washington, May 20.—The follow- 
ing cablegram from President Palma 
was received by President Roosevelt 
this afternoon: 

“The government of the island hav- 
ing been just transferred, I, as the 
chief magistrate of the republic, faith- 
fully interpreting the sentiments of 
the people of Cuba, have the honor to 
send you and the American people the 
testimony of our profound gratitude 
of an enduring 
friendship, with wishes and prayers to 
the Almighty for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the United States.” 


and the assurances 





PRESIDENT OF A NEW REPUB- 
LIC. 





Leaving Cuba in chains twenty-four 
years ago, Gen. Thomas Estrada Pal- 
ma now take’ ‘his place as President 
of the new republic. In 1878 he was 
deported from Havana to Madrid in 
shackles, after having had his estates 
Now he occupies the pal- 
ace from which the order for his ar- 
rest was issued. 


confiscated. 


His life has been a struggle for Cu- 
ban liberty. Born to riches, of aristo- 
cratic antecedents, he became a _ pa- 
triot and friend of the oppressed. He 
would listen to no compromise. He 
would have nothing short of liberty 
for Cuba. 

Gifted with a strong constitution, 
he was able to stand the trials and 
hardships of the course he marked 
out for himself, and at the age of 
sixty-six‘he is strong, active, vigorous, 
and determined in character. A scar 
on his lip, where the arting of his gray 
mustache is widened, is the mark of 
a Spanish bullet. He is kindly of 
manner and democratic in spirit, but 
withal he has a quiet dignity and sim- 
ple reserve. 

As constitutional ruler of the new 
republic his powers and duties are sim- 
ilar to those of the President of the 
United States. 

A recent remark of President Pal- 
ma is worthy of the consideration of 
our coming citizens. It is this: “The 
European nations are banding togeth- 
er, and the time may come when the 
United States will need all the aid she 
can possibly get. It may not be war, 
it may be a terrible struggle; but, 
whatever it is, when it comes we Cu- 
bans will be only too glad to show our 
feeling toward the mother country. 
My highest ambition is that we may 





prove worthy of her.”—Exchange. 
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THIS TRUST WOULD PLUNDER 
COTTON FARMERS. 





Baltimore, May 24.—It is believed 
that efforts are being renewed to bring 
about a big consolidation of Southern 
cotton seed and cotton baling compa- 
nies. Such a combination would be a 
gigantic one. It is said that John D. 
Rockefeller tells his ‘associates that 
the only industry that can duplicate 
the success of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is to be found in a proper com- 
bination of the cotton ginning, cotton 
baling and cotton seed industries, cov- 
ering the various products of cotton 
seed oil, including cattle feeding and 
fertilizers. 

The international potash and fertil- 
izer combination which representa- 
tives of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company are now working on in 
Germany, is regarded as a preliminary 
move to this greater scheme. 

The scope of the operation of such 
a combine is indicated by the average 
annual value of the cotton erop which 
exceeds $400,000,000. Many branches 
of employment in this field are already 
or, it is felt ean be. dominated by the 
companies that would make up this 
combination. The ginning business 
amounts to $20,000,000 a year. There 
are 5,000,000 tons for crushing, of 
which about one-half is now utilized, 
If this was completely treated the 
combined values of the oil cake and 
meal, hulls and line produced, it is es- 
timated, would amount to $111,025,000. 
Last month there was incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey the 
American Products Company. This is 
believed to be the corporation through 
which the merger will be effeeted. 
Among those who are named as finan- 
cially concerned are the interests iden- 
tified with the American Tobacco 
Company in the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, the First Nation- 
al Bank of New York in the cotton oil 
company, and J. P. Morgan with Bos- 
ton and New York capital in the 
Planters’ Company. In the American 
Cotton Company are the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York interests 
represented by Hon. C. N. Bliss and 
James G. Cannon; New England in- 
terests represented by Hon. Wm. C. 
Levering, and Southern and Western 
interests represented by Hon. D. R. 
Francis, A. C. Case and others. 





PEACE WITH THE BOERS? 

Although no definite assurance of 
peace is yet forthcoming from South 
Africa, there are indications that the 
Boer leaders in the field are disposed 
to aecept the latest terms offered by 
Great Britain. The principal obsta- 
cle to the successful conclusion of ne- 
gotiations has been the unwillingness 
of the loyalists in Natal and Cape Col- 
ony to see the principle of amnesty 
extended to the Afrikander rebels who 
have joined the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. If, 
in deference to their objections, the 
war should be prolonged for another 
twelvemonth, the British taxpayer will 
have good reason to complain; for, ac- 
cording to the latest Parliamentary 
statement, the war in South Africa 
will have cost him $1,115,000,000 by 
the close of the present fiscal year. 
That is a stupendous price to pay for 
the 


the satisfaction of ruling over 


Transvaal.—Collier’s Weekly. 





LORD KELVIN’S VISIT. 





Lord Kelvin, better known to many 
as Sir William Thomson, which was 
his name before a peerage was con- 
ferred upon him in 1892 in recogni- 
tion of his scientifie work, has just 
come to the United States for his 
fourth visit, and all who are interested 
in science, pure or applied, have 
united to do honor to the man who is 
probably to be regarded as the most 
eminent living scientist. Prof. Elihu 
Thomson, attributes,a large amount 
of the progress achieved in the last 
twenty-five years in practical electric- 
ity to Kelvin’s efforts, and terms him 
the “father of electrical engineers,” 
asserting that before his time there 
had been practically no electrical en- 
gineering.—Presbyterian Standard. 





The recent harvest of death is with- 
out a parallel in many years. The lit- 
erary world has lost Frank Stockton, 
Bret Harte and Paul Leicester Ford; 
DeWitt Talmage and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan have gone from the ecclesiasti- 
cal field; three prominent Congress- 
men, Cummings, Otey and Salmon, 
died within five days; Potter Palmer 
has been taken from the mercantile 
ranks; Admiral Sampson has just been 
buried, and it has not been long since 





the death of Cecil Rhodes.--Exchange. 





PALMETTO STATE DEMOCRATS 
CONDEMN McLAURIN: 

Columbia, 8. C., May 21.—The State 
Democratic Convention met here to- 
day. A pledge fixed for candidates for 
the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives requires them to stand on the 
party platform and to vote with their 
colleagues.on party questions. It was 
not as extreme as, had been antjci- 
pated. : otal wd eT EP J 
A resolution’ weleomirig’ ‘Cuba.in 
the world of nations, declaring that 
she would be welcomed as'a State in 
this Union if she applied of her. free 
will, and in the meanwhile. declaring 
she ‘should have the benefits of reci- 
procity was adopted amid cheers. 
Without remarks or protest, a resolu- 
tion of a dozen words, eondemning the 
course of Senator McLaurim was pass- 
ed. By a standing vote, resolutions 
impressively read by Senator Tillman, 
speaking of Wade Hampton’s services 
to his State in the highest terms, were 
unanimously adopted. A resolution 
condemning child labor in the mills 
and declaring the age limit should not 
be less than 12 years, was adopted, af- 
ter some debate. 





MINE EXPLOSION KILLS TWO 
HUNDRED, OR MORE. 





Coal Creek, Tenn., May 19.—The 
worst disaster in the history of Ten- 
nessee mining ogcurred at 7.30 o’clock 
this morning when between 175 and 
225 men and boys met. instant death at 
the Fraterville coal, mine, two miles 
west of this town, as a result of a gas 
explosion. pre ny F 
Fraterville mine is the oldest mine 
in the Coal Creek district, having been 
opened in 1870. It-is fully three miles 
from the mine opening to the point 
where the men were’ at work. They 
had not been at work long; before the 
terrible explosion occurred. There was 
a fearful roar, and then flames shot 
from the entrance and the air shafts. 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 21—The 
latest estimates as to the loss of life 
in the Fraterville coal mine disaster 
at Coal Creek is 226, including con- 
tract miners, day laborers and _ boy 
helpers. ; 

Up to noon today: 141 bodies had 
been removed from the mine. No one 
has been’ recovered alive.:- Thirteen 
bodies were found in an entry. Five 
of them had written letters before:life 
became extinct. Oné ‘of these letters 
gave the time of day. It was written 
2.30 o’clock Monday afternoon, thus 
indicating that these and perhaps oth- 
er entombed men lived many hours af- 
ter the terrible explosion, which occur- 
red Monday morning at 7.30 o’clock. 
The letters gave a general suggestion 
of the suffering that was undergone, 
indicating that the tnén were gradual- 
ly being strangled td death by the foul 
gaseous air that was filling the mine. 
One piteously read: “My God for an- 
other breath.” 
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WHAT THE’ DISPATCHES SAY. 

Edwin Lawrence Jodkin, editor 
emeritus of the New York Evening 
Post, died in’ Brixham; England, last 
week. 


The  Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company has bought up all the fertil- 
izer manufacturing plants in Ala- 
bama, except one located in Troy... + 


Four white officers and three ne- 
groes were killed and’ six persons 
wounded in a battle bétween police- 
men and negro desperadoes in Atlanta 
a few days ago. 


Exchange: Tiberty Enlightening 
the World, in New York Harbor, has 
had her torch lighted again. It was 
extinguished nearly three months ago 
because it was useless as a lighthouse. 
It has been relighted for sentimental 
rather than for practical reasons. 


Following the disaster of St. Pierre, 
La Soufriere on the Island of St. Vin- 
cent began eruptions, and the loss of 
life, judging from missing inhabitants 
is 2,000; the area covered by lava com- 
prises 16 square miles. Two of the 
five active volcanoes in Mexico also 
show ominous signs. 


The only legislation of importanee 
accomplished by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the past week has 
been the passage of the Naval Appro- 
priation bill. Noteworthy among the 
provisions of the bill are that three of 
the naval vessels for which the bill 
provides shall be constructed in gov- 
ernment navy yards; that no part of 
the funds appropriated shall be used 
for the purchase of the Maclay his- 
tory; and that hereafter what are now 
known as “naval cadets” shall be 
known as “midshipmen.” 
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The Home Circle. 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.”* 





Bowed by the weight of centuries he 
leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 
world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and de- 
pair, 

A thing that grieves not 
never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the 
ox? 

Who loosened and let down his brutal 

jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow ¢ 

Whose breath blew out the light with- 
in this brain? 


and that 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made 
and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the 
heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who 
shaped the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with 
light ? 

Down the stretch of Hell to its last 
gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than 
this— 

More tongued with censure of 
world’s blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents for 
the soul— 

More fraught with menace to the un- 
iverse. 


the 


What gulfs between him and the sera- 
phim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to 
him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of 
song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the 
rose ¢ 

Through this dread shape the suffer- 
ing ages look; 

Time’s tragedy is 
stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity 
betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the 
World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


in that aching 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all 
lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and 
soul quenched ? 

How will you ever straighten up this 
shape; 

Give back the upward looking and the 
light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with mmortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all 
lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this 
Man? 

How answer his brute questions in that 
hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake 
the world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings— 

With those who shaped him to the 
thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to 
God 

After the silence of the centuries ? 

Edwin Markham. 





READ THE GREAT BOOKS. 

Every person owes it to himself to 
read and assimilate some of the mas- 
terpieces of our literature. Happily, 
these are now within reach of the 
humblest home. The works of Shake- 
speare can be had for a dollar, or even 
less, and no family should be without 
Shakespeare. The separate plays can 
be secured in handy little volumes that 
readily slip into the pocket for a few 
cents each. This is a very good way 
in which to get the works, because a 
little book can be kept within reach 
for spare moments,a wise use of which 
is with many people the secret of cul- 
ture. No matter how many times you 
read Shakespeare, the last reading will 
be the most interesting and the most 
fruitful. He never wears out and 
never grows stale. Perhaps no other 
book will stand this test to the same 
extent except the Bible. 

The Bible is with many people a 
neglected work, and yet it surpasses 
in its richness and scope every other 
work of which literature can boast. 
The misfortune is that the literary 
qualities ofthe Bible have been large- 
ly missed by regarding it only as a 
book of religion, while, as a matter of 
fact, it is an intensely human book. 
If the little volumes in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible Series, edited by Prof. 
Moulton, could be studied in the same 
rational way in which other books are 
read a new sense of value would be 
realized. A gradual appreciation is 
coming and with it a larger use and 
influence. If these books could be 





*This is No. 48 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems. 
SRESSIVE FARMER by e editor. 
series selections from the followin 
have already appeared: Burns, Bryan 
Mrs Browning, Lord B 
Field, Goldsmith, Lei 
Khayyam, K'pling, 
fellow, Lowell. 


Mr. and 
Hua, 


arranged especially for THE PRo- 
In this 
authors 


ron, Campbell, Eugene 
olmes, Omar 
mpman, Lanier, Long- 


read, and interpreted from within 
rather than from without, they would 
have a new interest. No other set of 
books has been so abused. The his- 
tory, legend, poetry, wit and humor, 
tragedy, in the Bible are all sublime. 
Do not fail to give constant and pro- 
found attention to the Bible. 

Let me name some books that have 
a recognized standing, and which can 
be secured in cheap editions: “Adam 
Bede” by George Eliot, “Blithedale 
Romance” by MHawthrone, “David 
Copperfield” by Dickens, Emerson’s 
“Essays,” Goethe’s “Faust,” “Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” “House of Seven 
Gables” by Hawthorne, “Ivanhoe” by 
Seott, “Meditations of Mareus Aure- 
lius,” “Old Curiosity Shop” by Dick- 
ens, “Pilgrim’s Progress” by Bunyan, 
“The Pilot” by Cooper, “Pleasures of 
Life” by Lubbock, Plutarch’s “Lives,” 
“Prince of the House of David” by In- 
graham, “Reveries of a Bachelor” by 
Marvel, “Robinson Crusoe,” “Sartor 
Resartus” by Carlyle, “Searlet Let- 
ter” by Hawthorne, “Sesame and Lil- 
ies” by Ruskin, “Story of An African 
| Farm” by Iron, “Tales From Shakes- 
peare” by Lamb, “Three Guardsmen” 
by Dumas, “Toilers of the Sea” by 
Hugo, “Tom Brown’s School Days” by 
Hughes, “Tom Brown at Oxford” by 
Hughes, “Two Years Before the Mast” 
by Dana, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by 
Stowe, “Vanity Fair” by Thackeray, 
“Vigar of Wakefield” by Goldsmith. 

All of these can be obtained in dif- 
ferent cheap editions. For instance in 
the Windsor edition they can be se- 
cured from most of the department 
stores at about 15 cents per volume. 
This is, of course, a low price edition, 
but is bound in cloth and is readable. 
Better editions can be had at prices 
varying from 25 cents upward. Half 
a dozen good books can thus be bought 
for a dollar. I have named only good 
books, some of great books. 
There is no excuse for getting poor 
books. With many people the only 
purpose of reading is entertainment, 
and hence reading sometimes becomes 
worse than a waste of time: The bet- 
ter way is to read the great books that 
have secured the indorsement of years 
or ages and read them and_ possess 
them until we have fitted ourselves for 
the noblest companionship and life. 
Read the books that do not wear out, 
that are always fresh, and whose in- 
terest increases with every reading.— 
Chicago Farmers’ Voice. 
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BIG SHUCK; SMALL NUBBIN. 


Gen. Horace Porter, in his “Cam- 
paigning with Grant,” tells a story of 
the meeting at City Point between 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, and 
other Southern commissioners, and 
President Lincoln and Secretary Se- 
ward to discuss preliminaries of peace. 
Many officers, including General 
Grant and General Porter, were in at- 
tendance on this meeting. 
Vice-President Stephens was a sal- 
low, undersized man, whose skin seem- 
ed shrivelled on his bones. One of the 
officers said of him, at the end of an 
interview, “The Lord seems to have 
robbed that man’s body of all its flesh 
and blood to make brains of them.” 

On his arrival, Mr. Stephens was 
wrapped from his eyes to his heels in 
a coarse gray overcoat about three 
sizes too large for him, with a collar 
so high that it threatened to lift his 
hat off every time he leaned his head 
back. 

The coat, together with his complex- 
ion, which was as yellow as a ripe ear 
of corn, gave rise to a characteriza- 
tion by Mr. Lincoln which was very 
amusing. The next time Mr. Lincoln 
saw General Grant at City Point, af- 
ter the conference, he said to him: 

“Grant, did you notice Stephens’s 
coat?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the general. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Lincoln, 
“soon after we assembled on_ the 
steamer at Hampton Roads, the cabin 
began get pretty warm, and 
Stephens stood up and pulled off his 
He pulled it off just about 
as you would husk an ear of corn. I 
couldn’t help thinking, as I looked 
first at the coat and then at the man: 

“Well, if that isn’t the biggest 
shueck and the littlest nubbin I ever 











to 


big coat. 


did see!’”—The Youth’s Companion. 





Suspicions among thought are like 
bats amongst birds—they ever fly to 
twilight; they are to be trepressed, or, 
at least, well guarded, for they cloud 
the mind. : 





Our souls crave a perfect good; we 
feel the pull thitherward, we own the 
law that points in that direction.— 
William M. Salter. 





“HAND TO MOUTH” LIVERS ARE 
SLAVES. 


One of the paradoxes of waste is 
that the persons most addicted to it 
are not men and women of independ- 
ent can support them- 
selves in spite of their extravagant ex- 
penditure, but the classes. 
There is hardly an able-bodied laborer 
who might not become financially in- 
| dependent, if he would but carefully 
husband his receipts and guard against 
| the little leaks of needless expense. 
|But, unfortunately, this is the one 
| thing which the workingman finds it 
| the hardest to do. There are a hun- 
| dred laborers who are willing to work 
| 


means, who 


poorer 





‘hard, to every half-dozen who are will- 
‘ing properly to husband their earn- 
ings. Instead of hoarding a small per 
| centage of their receipts, so as to pro- 
vide against sickness or want of em- 
| wlawenant, they eat and drink up their 
;earnings as they go, and thus, in the 
i first financial erash, when mills and 
| factories “shut down,” and eapitalists 
I lock up their cash instead of using it 
in great enterprises, they are ruined. 
‘Men who thus live “from hand _ to 
mouth,” never keeping more than a 
|day’s march ahead of actual want, are 
ilittle better off than slaves.—Prof. 
William Mathews, in “Success.” 





THE SWEET GIRL 


GRADUATE. 


They were both college graduates; 
he with all the enthusiasm of one just 
from college, she with all the fresh, 
youthful sweetness that is the girl 
graduate’s especial prerogative. To- 
gether they were discussing college 
days. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shall always look 
upon my days at college as the hap- 
piest time of my life; I thoroughly en- 
joyed the life and the opportunity it 
afforded for study and research. I 
i shall never forget the pleasure I de- 
rived from the study of linguistics 
alone. The languages have always 
been particularly interesting to me; 
didn’t you enjoy studying them?’ 

“Dear, no!” she said. “I think they 
are stupid.” 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed: “I can’t 
understand how you ean think so. But 
perhaps your taste runs to some other 
line of study; probablv you found his- 
tory more interesting than anything 
else.” 

“Oh, I think it’s a dreadful bore,” 
she hastened to say. 

“Maybe you like mathematics,” he 
suggested. 

“No, indeed,” she replied; “I think 
mathematics horrid.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you enjoy liter- 
ature more.” 

“Tt’s so dull,” she answered, absent- 
ly. 

“Probably you prefer the sciences,” 
he continued, doggedly, for he could 
see that he was boring her. 

“T never could see any sense in the 
sciences,” she said, while she made a 
desperate effort to suppress a yawn; 
“TI never would study any of them.” 

“Well, will you tell me what you 
graduated in?” he asked, desperately. 

Her face lit up, and for the first 
time she showed some interest in the 
conversation. “White organdie over 
satin,” she said, smilingly:—S. E. Jen- 
nings, in Woman’s Home Companion. 





Grace is a gift, a benevolence of 
God. You ean earn death, but not 
eternity, for that is a gift of God. 
The law came from Moses, but grace 
came by Jesus Christ. "We are saved 
not by merit alone, but by grace—a 
free gift. God is love; love lives and 
heals and pities. Grace is something 
that is given and not earned. There 
are many forms of religion, but there 
is only one vital distinction—man- 
ward religion and Godward religion. 
In the former, man, not God, becomes 
in the course of time the centre. There 
is no religion worth the name that 
has not its centre in God. It was 
Jesus who showed man what his right 
relation is to God, and thus his true 
relation to man. He said, in a word, 
that God loves: the world, and it was 
this revelation that changed the world. 
The preaching of morality alone, by 
even the most eloquent of men, has 
never had the least influence on the 
majority of men; but when God is 
brought very near to our daily lives, 
then we learn to love Him.—Rev. John 
Cuckson. 





No one can ever become quite soli- 
tary, quite poor, quite miserable, who 
ean truly say, “Lord, if only I have 
thee.” That is just the same when 
God makes his consolation most grat- 
ifying and abundant, when we through 
distress of body and soul have turned 
from all temporal things to him, and 
have learned that royal, overshadowing 
“only thee.”—Theodore Christlieb. 





Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
interest, 
and ft Aa iy ofte 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you Wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a — 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh. N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


What an ideal day this is for “re- 
cess; and the happiest moments in 
school life are those spent at recess. 
The races, games, getting tired then 
resting—oh, it is delightful! These 
thoughts were induced by a tiny verse 
of poetry in a child’s paper about 
weaving a little straw basket at play 
time. I saw in my imagination a merry 
group of girls and boys, seated under 
those grand old pines near the home 
of my childhood, busily engaged in the 
same occupation, only we used pine 
needles and laughed when they proved 
refractory and pricked our fingers. 
Many were the articles we contrived 
to make. Leaf hats popular 
among us and when finished rivalled 
in profusion of decoration those in the 
shops. “How dear to our hearts are 
the scenes of our childhood” and fond 
recollection often brings them to our 
view. Margaret quotes more of these 
lines in her letter on “The Old South.” 
* Mr. Williams’s letter is interesting 
and not too long; indeed we would 
have been delighted to have had him 
make it longer. 

Mrs. S. E. M. talks of marriage— 
an interesting subject to the young 
people. 

By the way, where is Pansy? We 
have missed her so much, and hope she 
will call soon. 


were 


AUNT JENNIE. 





THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—Some one has 
requested me to write on the subject 
of marriage but I shrink from the 
responsibility of the task. Young 
people will love and think they are 
loved in return, court and be married 
on this supposition, and finally realize 
when it is too late that they were both 
mistaken; then of course live misera- 
bly ever after. 

I have often wondered why novelists 
earry their readers to the altar with 
their heroes and heroines and then 
quietly draw the curtain. Is it be- 
cause they find life’s realities too diffi- 
cult to paint or the models too for- 
bidding and they forbear ?’They would 
have us believe that life is one sweet 
dream until the altar is reached and 
then,—then what is it? No more 
dreams, no more ideals, just simple 
humdrum existence. Are there no 
ideal husbands and wives or does the 
sense of ownership detract from the 
attractiveness of genuine worth? 

“There is more pleasure in pursuit 
than in possession,” the popular 
writers would have us believe; but is 
it true? Is there no long perfect day 
in life, shared by two faithful trust- 
ful souls who are all in all to each 
other, whose every act is perfection 
itself in the eyes of the trustful and 
indulgent companion who believes that 
all the other does is right because he 
or she does it? Is there no husband 
so noble, kind, generous and thought- 
ful that to her who has left all to be 
a companion to him he still is her ex- 
alted ideal, her perfect hero? I re- 
member now one such picture of do- 
mestic felicity—an old couple whom I 
knew and with whom I have spent 
many happy days and who have now 
crossed to that bourne from whence 
none return. Their life was one per- 
fect harmony and no ear, though ever 
so sensitive, could detect the slightest 
note of discord. The principal cause 
of misery after marriage is the deceit 
practiced by the young people. They 
would have you believe that they are, 
what you find they most decidedly are 
This de- 
ception is practiced most assiduously 
until the prize is won, and then time 
removes the veil. 

Love is oftentimes wilfully blind, 
but there is usually an oculist in the 
form of an acquaintance of mature 
years who, if you will quietly but 
earnestly request, will furnish you 
glasses which will not magnify the 
good nor contract the bad. The trou- 
ble is oftentimes with you yourself, 
for there are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 

Now, could you keep your eyes shut 
to those faults which appear so glar- 


not, when you know tnem. 





ing to other eyes than yours’, if you 





could know that you would always be 
blind, what happiness would be yours. 
A shortcoming or fault for a day is 
endurable, and you can overlook it, 
but day after day and year after year 
that defect in character if indulged 
in, becomes monotonous, then irksome 
and finally almost unendurable. No, 
do not trust to blind love; rather seek 
to have your eyes wide open; get 
glasses if need be. But be sure you 
see congeniality of temperament, taste 
and ambition. The lack of this means 
misery. Love is esential, but love is 
not all of life. 
MRS: S. E. M. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


V. 


Aunt Jennie:—A little over 
forty-one years ago, as a boy of ten 
years, I sat on the front porch at 
“Buxton Place,” the home of my pa- 
Buxton Williams, and 
Tempie, his wife. 


Dear 


rents, Jno. 


The mail had just been received; 
all were anxious to hear the news. 
Fort Sumter had been fired upon! My 
mother said, “The war has begun!” 
She was a brave and patriotic woman. 
She sent four fair boys to fight for 
their country; one alas! never came 
back, but fell with his country’s flag 
shattered and torn at Malvern Hill. 

Those were trying times. People 
did many things that would seem im- 
possible to those who have come upon 
the stage of action since then. As 
the war progressed sugar, salt, coffee, 
and dry goods became luxuries to be 
enjoyed only by those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get small quantities 
that had run the blockade. The ladies 
wore dresses spun and woven at home, 
as did the men and boys also. For cof- 
fee we used okra seed, sweet potato, 
rye and other substitutes; for salt, the 
dirt from the smokehouse was boiled 
and a little and a very inferior article 
was secured. But there were brave 
hearts then. Mothers could bid their 
boys good by to go and fight and never 
shed a tear. 

Buxton Place was a large twelve 
room house just completed as the war 
opened, so was not elegantly furnish- 
ed, but be it remembered there was 
room and food for many soldier boys 
to and from Lee’s army, also refugees 
from “Old Virginia” and _ eastern 
North Carolina. I can not recall a 
time when there was not one or more 
refugees at Buxton Place. Col. Sol 
Williams, my father’s nephew, married 
a daughter of Capt. R. B. Pegram of 
the Confederate Navy. Well do I re- 
member seeing this tall dignified man 
as he came to tell the sad news of Col. 
Williams’s death to his daughter who 
a few days before (a bride of a few 
days only) had bidden him farewell. 
He fell at Brandywine. 

Among other guests that enjoyed 
the hospitalities of Buxton Place was 
Mrs. C. C. Clay, wife of Hon. C. C. 
Clay, formerly U. S. Senator, then 
Confederate’States Senator from Ala- 
bama. She was said to have been a 
power behind the throne at Washing- 
ton and Richmond. A noble woman! 
(1 think she still lives in North Ala- 
bama.) 

My mother sent beds and blankets to 
the refugees in Warrenton besides pro- 
visions. While we had few luxuries it 
seemed the good Lord kept his store 
houses open to us; there was meat and 
bread in large quantities. My father 
furnished one hundred bushels of 
corn, flour, meat, and fodder in pro- 
portion to the Confederate States 
Government in one year, and still he 
had an abundance for all his people, 
both white and black. 

Now a word as to the negro. Asa 
slave he was faithful. During all 
those four years of war my father 
never had a single one to show the 
least restlessness or dissatisfaction,but 
worked faithfully to .support their 
young masters fighting to perpetuate 
their slavery. 

The end of that war of wars came 
at last, and then came times to try 
men’s souls. Boy as I was, well do I 
remember seeing my dear father try 
to reason with his former = slaves. 
They seemed to have had the utmost 
confidence in all that he said until he 
would try to convince them that the 
detestable carpet bagger and 
wags were not his friends. 
ner saved the State, and 
thanked him. 

My letter is too long. 

JONAS C. WILLIAMS. 

Warren Co., N. C. 
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VI. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—“How dear to 
my heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, as fond recollection presents 
them to view!” Even so the dear Old 
South with its clustering memories 


sweeter to me than a }, 
roses, though now fast fadin 
our sight. A little more th troy 
years have slipped away sin ws fort 
days of war stirred. 6 the hy 
But it is not of these I 
for they are already storied in hi 
but of the years prior to this “Mory 
the good old days of Souther o. 
tion life,—when hospitality flon Hi, 
in 1ts own native soil, and a ee 
knew what it meant to be or he % 
neighbor. Then father and — 
lived—ruling and presiding pss. 
ter” and “mistress;” the older ded 
as uncle and aunt; Jane and Fe 
“waited in the house;” Sam “te Fe 
to the horses and drove the pis, i 
Aunt Katie was and had been pi 
for thirty-five or forty a 
such a cook as she was! . 
Would that she could have tr 
ted her art. 


Wer of June 


wr uld Write 


years, 


ansmit 
Hes, big 


SO daintily 


Her mufiins, waj 
cuits, the chicken broiled 
that you could scarcely wait for th 
assembling and hearty thanks whi 
were never forgotten by father, Bus 
we knew what is was to wai 7 
were never allowed come to th 
first table. We were taught nal 
wholesome lessons of patience and sdf 
denial; those were hardy as well 9 
wholesome days. 

Saturday night was “ration time 
Each man with his sack and bucket é 
paired to the meat house, or smokd 
house as we called it, for the week's 
allowance, one peck of meal, one quart 
of molasses and four pounds of pork 
per capita, as they would say now, and 
then returned to the little cabin og 
the lane. When the slave visited , 
neighboring farm, he was required tg 
have his pass. The log cabin is {gg 
passing away; in some sections thera 
is barely one to tell the tale. They 
have been replaced by the more mod 
ern cottage. 

Each one had his or her work assign 
ed, and was required to do it, and dg 
it well. What an abundance of pro 
visions was made!-Then hog and hom 
iny were king instead of cotton and to 
bacco. MARGARET. 
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IT WAS THE JURY. 


Mr. McSweeny believed in winning 
his case, and spoke to the jury with 
that single end in view. 

On one occasion he was engaged as 
counsel for the defence in a Califor 
nia murder trial. The case looked 
hopeless. Not a link was missing in 
the chain of evidence which the prose 
cution had welded. To the surprise o 
everybody, Mr. McSweeny — submitted 
no evidence for the defence. Beliey 
ing that the case was won, the State’ 
attorney made only a few perfunctory 
remarks in conclusion, and then the 
great Ohio leader faced the jury to 
make the concluding argument. 

He began in a quiet, friendly, con 
versational tone, such as one mighi 
No 


murder 


use in discussing the weather. 
reference was made to the 
even indirectly, but the boyhood of the 
prisoner was quietly and rapid 
sketched with a hand—hi 
school-days, his embarkation in busi 
ness, his love affairs, his courtship and 
marriage, his struggles to carn a lit 
tle home for his wife and his loved 
ones. 


master 


The jurors were deeply intereste 
and followed the narrative intently 
Mr. McSweeny stepped closer. In f 
manner which seemed almost cont 
dential he drew a vivid picture of! 
pretty country cottage, with a door 
yard bright with flowers and ; 
climbing over the porch. Within 2 
showed a faithful and loving wife pr 
paring supper—the tabie partially se 
the teakettle steaming and singing 
the stove. On the dooryard gate thre 
ruddy-faced youngsters were swing! 
and looking up the road to see who 
should be first to catch a glimpse ° 
“papa” coming home to supper: 

Suddenly the speaker stopped 
Drawing himself up to his full height 
he exclaimed, in a tone which stat 
led the whole court-room, “Gentlema 
you must send him home to them! 

The effect was electrical. A roat ° 
applause followed, and one old st 
zled juror, brushing away a tea’, blurt 
ed out, “We'll do it, sir, we'll do 1- 

Mr. McSweeny instantly stopP® 
and sat down. The jury brought 
verdict of acquittal without 
their seats. 

Foremost among those who pr 
forward to congratulate the eloqueny 
Ohioan was the prisoner himself, we 
with tears streaming down his cheeks 
wrung his counsel’s hands, and thank 
ed him again and again. But betwee 
his sobs he managed to say: 
“No other man in the world ¢ 
have done that! Why, sir, I have - 
wife nor children; I never was ¢Y" 
married, you know.”—Chicago Times 
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Herald. 
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Christian Life Column. 








Children’s Column. 





THE GOSPEL OF LABOR. 





Jesus was a workingman. He 
bably belonged to one of the eight 


pr‘ js 
guilds or trades-unions which were 
‘:mmemorially established and honored 


in the Roman empire, which also, 
Mommsen says, had especial and re- 
markable organization and esteem in 
gome parts of Syria. The Christian 
church must never forget that fact in 
these days, when there are tendencies 
which would make a schism between 
the church and the workingman. The 
gospel of love came through a gospel 
of labor. The first and greatest Chris: 
tian gentleman was a tradesman. If 
modern tradesman thinks he can 
not be a Christian gentleman, let him 
remember this. If any modern Chris- 
tian gentleman thinks himself above 
a tradesman, let him remember this. 
The Oxyrehynchus fragment of an un- 
certainly in the 
Christian spirit, and perhaps in the 
yery words of Christ, when it says, 
‘Raise the stone, and there thou shalt 
fnd me; cleave the wood, and there am 
1” As Henry van Dyke has put in his 
poem of “Felix :” 


any 


known Gospel is 


“This is the gospel of labor,—ring it, 
ye bells of the kirk! 

The Lord of love came down from 
above to live with the men who 
work.” 

—Sunday School Times. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS AND STEV- 
ENSON ON MISSIONARIES. 


It happens that two recently pub- 
lished and widely different biographies 
throw new light on the general sub- 
ject. It seems natural enough that the 
life of a great preacher and bishop like 
Phillips Brooks should furnish argu- 
ments favorable to the missionary 
cause. And yet we learn from Pro- 
fessor Allen that Bishop Brooks, when 
he went to India in 1882-83, had felt 
some doubts and misgivings about the 
actual results, as about the methods, 
It is interesting that 
these misgivings disappeared, “and in 
their place arose enthusiasm and grat- 
itude and hopefulness.” The bishop 
found the missionaries “really splen- 
did fellows,” with “far more intelli- 
gent talk about religion and the rela- 
tion ot Christianity to other faiths 
than he would hear” from home par- 
sons. “Tell your friends who do not 
believe in foreign missions (and I am 
sure there are a good many such) 
that they do not know what they are 
talking about, and that three weeks’ 
sight of mission work in India would 
convert them wholly.” Bishop Brooks 
saw the drawbacks and difficulties, as 
his notes show, but he felt the good to 
India, and he had an instinct of “what 
these other people will do for our 
Christianity if they become Chris- 
tians.” ‘ 

* * * 2 * * * 

In an appendix to Balfour’s “Life 
of Robert Louis Stevenson” is printed 
a paper intended for an address to be 
delivered before the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association and members of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of New South Wales, at 
Sydney, in 1893. In this deliverance 
Stevenson acknowledges that he had 
conceived a great prejudice against 
missions in the South Seas, and that 
he had “no sooner come there than 
that prejudice was at first reduced, 
and then at last annihilated. Those,” 
he wrote, “who deblaterate against 
missions have only one thing to do, to 
come and see them on the spot.” He 
then proceeds to give the missionaries 
some extremely useful advice.—Edito- 
rial in May Century. 


of missions. 








MR. MORTON’S TALK TO HIS 


BOYS. 





This, relating to J. Sterling Mor- 

ton, Secretary of Agriculture in 
Cleveland’s last cabinet, and at the 
time of his death editor of The Con- 
servative, of Nebraska City, Neb., was 
found in an exchange yesterday: 
_ “When his wife died the late J. 
Sterling Morton had erected over her 
grave a tombstone bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Caroline French, wife of J. 
Sterling Morton and mother of Joy, 
Paul, Carl and Mark Morton.’ ‘Why 
did you put the boys’ names in?’ in- 
quired a friend of him one day. “I 
tock my boys out to the cemetery,” 
said Mr. Morton, ‘and showed them 
their mother’s grave, ‘Boys,’ I said, 
your mother is buried here., If one of 
oue of you does anything dishoroable 
or anything of which she would be 
ashamed if she were alive, I will chisel 
your name from her tombstone.’ ” 

Mr. Morton was an extraordinary 
man—remarkable for his ability, his 
toree of character and his originality 
of thought and method. The incident 
above narrated of him was character- 
istic, in that the manner of impart- 
ing a lesson to his boys was so origi- 
nal.. Than this there could have been 
no more impressive warning against 
Staining their souls with dishonor, no 
iigher ineentive to correct living. The 
Story is one which deserves to be read 
in the schools and which parents 
everywhere might well bring to the at- 
tention of their chilaren.—Charlotte 

bserver, 


DO YOU KNOW HER? 


I have a little friend who doesn’t like 
to mend, 
To dust, or set the table, or even 
make a bed; ? 
The very thought of sweeping nearly 
sets her off a-weeping, 
And she always goes about it as 
though her feet were lead. 


She “hates” to rock the baby, and says 
that some day, maybe, 
b) . 
Shell go away and linger 


; where 
they’ve no babies ’round 


To keep folks busy rocking—but really 


this is shocking, 
And she doesn’t mean a word of what 
she says, I will be bound. 


*Tis true she cannot bear to even walk 
a square 

To buy a spool of cotton, or stamps 
for mamma’s mail, 

And it’s much against her wishes that 
she’s set to washing dishes, 

While to speak of darning stockings 
is enough to make her pale. 


In fact, she wants to shirk everything 
resembling work, 

And the only thing she does enjoy, so 
far as I can say, ; 

Ts to take her doll and book, and with- 
in some quiet nook 

To read of elves and fairies, 
dream the hours away. 

—Selected. 


and 





BIRD FRIENDS. 

We have already quoted quite exten- 
sively from Will T. Hale’s articles on 
birds written recently for the Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. Of thrushes 
he says: 

The thrush family is large, and all 
its members are good singers. There 
is the robin—‘Robin Redbreast”— 
which sings in the North, and is seen 
here in passing back and forth in its 
migrations; the mocking bird; the 
wood thrush; the brown thrush; and 
the eatbird. 

THE WOOD THRUSH 


This is not a well-known bird, for 

is oftener heard than He 
usually sings from the lower limbs 
of trees, under the cover of the thick 
foliage. His song is not varied, like 
that of the mocking bird, for he scorns 
imitations; he is original or nothing. 
He sings best after sunset or early 
in the morning, and he sings whether 
it rains or shines. 

The wood thrush feeds upon snails, 


he seen. 


worms and berries, and is one of the | 


latest to come from the far South in 
spring. 

The nests of wood thrushes are built 
on horizontal limbs near the ground; 
you may see them often over a path 
in the woods. The nest is lined with 
mud, and the eggs, pale blue, are four 
or five in number. 

Description: If while passing 
through the woods you hear a sweet 
little song, and note that the songster 
has upper parts of a rich brown, with 
white breast and throat upon which 
are scattered heartshaped spots of 
brown, a golden yellow beak and white 
rings around his eyes—you may un- 
derstand that you are listening to the 
wood thrush. 

THE BROWN THRUSH. 


The brown trush is to be found 
throughout the United States in sum- 
mer. He arrives from the South in 
April, coming in small flocks at night. 
The notes are somewhat like those of 
the mocking bird, but lower and less 
varied. When singing, his head is 
thrown back, and his tail hangs 
straight down. He stands next to the 
mocking bird as a singer, in the esti- 
mation of many, though for certain 
reasons I place the catbird in this po- 
sition. 

Wood thrushes begin to build in 
April or May, selecting a low bush. 
The nest is made of sticks, lined with 
fine roots or bark. The eggs are of a 
pale green color. They will attack 


eats or snakes in defense of their 
young. 
Description: The brown thrush is 


about eleven inches tong; his head, 
back, tail, and wings are reddish 
brown; his breast and throat creamy, 
with arrow-shaped brown spots. Two 
narrow bars of white run across each 
wing; the beak is considerably curved 
and slender; and the long tail is 
rounded at the end. 





I do not doubt that God will hold 
you with his hand; and, if he lets you 
stumble, it will only be to show you 
that, if he did not hold you, you would 
fall down, and so to make you hold his 
hand the faster—Saint Francis de 
Sales. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION bot- 
tles of Painkiller used since Perry 
Davis made the first. Billions of stom- 
ach-aches and other aches cured; what 
a record in 60 years. Have a bottle 
always handy—you will not regret it. 











Nature Study. 
MRS. STEVENS’S NATURE 
STUDY LETTERS. 


XII. 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The stroller in the moist May woods 
will find much to interest and instruct 
in the germinating seeds. It may be 
a group of baby maples in various 
stages of growth, perhaps the burst- 
ing samara standing on its head 
against the dry leaves, or it may be a 
‘winged individual which has matured 
its stem and root and stands alone 
getting into position for a more am- 
bitious life; it may be an infant just 
throwing off its swaddling clothes, or 





dozen perfect leaves. <A little further 
on may be found the acorn with its 
determined rootlet making headway 
into the mould while its swelling seed- 
leaves are bursting their bonds. 





This development of seeds is nicely 
illustrated in our growing gardens— 
'the bean, pea, corn, peanut, varying 
| somewhat in their manner of sending 
forth their first leaves. As mere quick- 
ening seeds they offer many interest- 
ing facts and illustrate the beautiful 
plan of seed-germination in general; 
so it will repay the observer to look 
a little into the lesson which they 
teach. 

HOW SEEDS SPROUT. 


By carefully separating the halves 
of a bean, which is a good type for 
study, may be seen concealed between 
them the tiny plantlet all ready form- 
ed in the seed while the point upon the 
outside is the ‘“radicle”’ ready to 
strike root. In the maple, acorn, bean 
and peanut, first the rootlet seeks the 
soil; this brings the seed on end, the 
stem grows, the seed leaves swell and 
burst the shell which soon falls away. 
Soon a tiny pair of true leaves appear 
between the seed leaves. Why there 
should be this diversity between the 
early and later leaves of the plant is a 
matter of curiosity to the young ob- 
server. These seed leaves or “coty 
ledons” are not true leaves but store- 
houses of food, and their office is to 
nourish the infant plant until its root 





is sufficiently grown to absorb the 
nourishment from the soil. 
In the corn, pea, wheat and _ the 


| 
igrasses the nourishing part remains 
‘under ground and the unfolding leaf, 
‘small, but a true leaf, makes its ap- 
| pearance. Plants which are nourished 
by a pair of seed leaves are called 
“dicotelydinous,” seed- 
Those that have the nourish- 


meaning two 
leaves. 
ment in and around a single coty- 
ledon, as in the pea, corn, are called 
“monocotyledonous” When 
the plants are a little later developed 
it will be interesting to compare a 
cross section of the stem of a mono- 
cotyledonous with that of a dicotyled- 
onous plant. Note the arrangement 
of the bundles or veins which pass 
trough the stem. 

SOME EXPERIMENTS, INDOORS AND OUT. 


plants. 


When in the woods scrape away the 
surface of the ground and take up a 
box of earth that has been buried sev- 
eral inches. Put this in a suitable 
place and watch for sprouting seeds. 
Take a small box of earth from the 
surface of the in another 
place. Note how many kinds of plants 
grow from it. Can you discover how 
these seeds happened to be planted 
where they are? Are they near the 
parent plant? 


ground 


In some place not likely to be dis- 
turbed mark off a square of ground 
and count the different kinds of plants 
it produces. With what adverse in- 
fluences do sprouting seeds have to 
contend ? 

Look for plants of the same kind in 
different localities. Jompare the 
growth of those under trees or in the 
shade of buildings with those away 
from such influences. Compare those 
growing in sand with those growing in 
loam. Do they grow alike on different 
sides of the house? 

Some interesting experiments may 
also be carried on within doors. Plant 
beans and corn making the conditions 
different; place some in the dark; 
plant some in dry sand. Plant care- 
fully, placing the seeds in different 
positions and at different depths. 
Compare growing seeds and try to de- 
cide what appears to be the most fav- 
orable conditions for development. Do 
different seeds under the same condi- 
tions grow equally well? 

The fascination of planting seeds 
and seeing them grow appeals to all 
children. To observe the process of 
seed development with a seeing eye is 
surely of practical value. With this 
thought in view I have written upon 
this subject of quickening seeds. 





The Progressive Farmer, May 27, 1902, 





sor ‘ | things grow?” 
still it may be a tiny tree with a half | t 











VALUABLE NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS. 


In this connection I may mention a 
series of Nature Study leaflets which 
have come to me. This series consists 
of two numbers issued by the Nature 
Study Bureau of Hampton Institute. 
No. 1 deals with “A Child’s Gar- 
den,” and is prepared by Emily K. 
Herron. This garden is devoted chief- 
ly to flowers but may apply to a vege- 
table garden as well. Quite pleasing 
illustrations are introduced showing 
how barren spots,unattractive corners, 
may be improved by bits of shrubbery 
a trailing vine or a bed of posies. The 
writer discusses the questions: 1. 
“What tools do I need?” 2. “Where 
shall I make my garden?” 3. “How 
shall I prepare the soil so as to make 
4. “What shall I plant 
in my garden?” 5. “How shall I take 
care of my garden?” The writer’s 
closing reminder well illustrates the 
thoughtful, sympathetic character of 
the paper: “And now I want to re- 
mind you that plants are something 
like animals and people; if you starve 
and neglect them when they are young 
and tender, no amount of future care 
will make them well and strong. They 
ean not grow to their full size or beau- 
ty if allowed to wilt and droop, so 
watch them and care for them every 
day.” 

Leaflet No. 2, “How Seeds Travel,” 
by Neltje Blanchan, deals with one of 
the most fascinating of the ways in 
which Mother Nature cares for her 
children. The agency of the wind in 
carrying seeds and the variety of seeds 
carried by the wind, the forceful burst- 
ing of some seed pods, and the part 
man and animals play in dispersing 
seeds are all admirably treated. The 
chatty style combined with its logical 
presentation together with scientific 
accuracy, makes a paper of this kind 
worthy of the careful attention it will 
receive. 

I should say that Leaflets of this 
character can not fail to arouse en- 
thusiasm among teachers whose good 
fortune it is to receive them and for 
whose benefit they were designed. 
ADELAIDE CHAPMAN STEVENS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Men glory in raising great and mag- 
nificent structures, and find a secret 
pleasure to see sets of their own plant- 
ing grow up and flourish; but surely it 
is a great and more glorious work to 
build up a man, to see a youth of our 
own planting, from the small begin- 
nings and advantages we have given 
him, to grow up into a considerable 
fortune to take root in the world, and 
to shoot up to such a_height, and 
spread his branches so wide, that we 
who first planted him may ourselves 
find comfort and shelter under his 
shadow.—Archbishop Tillotson. 

No translation our own country ever 
yet produced hath come up to that of 
the Old and New Testament; and I am 
persuaded that the translators of the 
Bible were masters of an _ English 
style, much fitter for that work, than 
any we see in our present writings; 
the which is owing to the simplicity 
that runs through the whole. 





There is no reason why we should 
not reconsider our statements of doc- 
trine if under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit they might be made more 
helpful to the welfare of the Church 
(itself and to the comfort of individ- 
uals).—Archbishop of York. 





GREGORY’S SEEDS. 





The well-known seed firm of J. J. 
IH. Gregory & Son, of Marblehead, 
Mass., have had a business career of 
riearly half a century. During this 
time they have won a reputation in 
every village and town of the land, 
and today Gregory’s seeds are famous 
for their freshness, purity and relia- 
bility. Their seeds are all thoroughly 
tested every season, and those not up 
to the standard are destroyed. In buy- 
ing Gregory’s seeds it is satisfactory 
to know you are geting guaranteed 
seeds—seeds that will surely grow— 
and they come directly from the grow- 
er to the planter. Farmers and gard- 
eners who want to be sure of their 
seeds should send for their catalogue. 
It tells all about good seeds and their 
guarantee. It is sent free to those 
who write for it, and should be read 
by every one who plants. 





must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 


E. & S&S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 


meets most of them. 























DO*YOU SHOOT? 


ies a 
If you do you should send your name and address on @ postal card fer@ 


o 
WINCHESTER 
& aN » 
[SuN CATALOGUE. 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Sen 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


tillastrates and describes all the different Winchester —_, Shotguns and 










PM oe 


e IT’S FREE? 


at once to the 
New Haven, Conn. 























KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER GBROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





Tablets, calls Lewy to you. Py the galler and Ph ol 
a e 5 ve yourc od 
Headstones, | fnsand biras anid please your wife.” 
rkey Hun 

Iron Fence. | ls made excitableand profitable by the use cf 
—o the 

WE PAY FREIGHT. Draughon Turkey Caller. 
——0-: 





Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them to 4 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


43 New Catalogue for 
the asking. -- -:- 











Belgian Hares 


Farm, Warrenton, Ohio. 


$1,900 per yearin your back vard 
town or country. Booklet and 
list free. 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N.C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each of above callers. 








Shady Grove Stock 











$5. 


Is made in al 


We {think they are worth $5.08. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 


OO_ Sheets $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


] leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Kte. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


pay $83.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











No matter w! where or how you buy a carriage 
or FRET illustrated catalogue furnish 
you with thee LOWEST FACTORY —"? com- 
pice. a kee illustrations, It bg 
uying also explains 
of selling direct.— — 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. K 
Factory and General OMce, Columbus, Ohio, [ee 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louls, Mle. \~{]\S) \. 
VAS 


LN | 
UT De A} 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write to the { St. Louls. 
nearest office Columbus. 








(other than your own) and we will 
We will send any one a copy of this work and 
mer one year for only $1.25. 





BELLE 


Full Line of 
F:) and 


Gary Teroster 


Tread Powers. 
~~ 


blower at- 

tachments. 

Write for book about ensilage, illus- 

trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 

BELLE CITY MFQ. CO. e 
Box 109 Racine, Wiss 








Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 


_ ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSURE YOUR OROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 


BY HAIL 
RATES REASONABLE. 











Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 





CaLL aT Room 2, Grounp FLoor, PULLEN BurLpine, Rateian, N. C.. 


CAPT, B, M, PACE, General Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Gleason’s Horse Book. 


PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 


ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. The whole work treats of 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 


Grooming, Suoeing Vuctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 


This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 








Weare prepared to make this great offer : 


Address : 


copy. A new edition hus been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 








OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 


send you a copy free prepaid. 

The Progressive Far 

First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 











































































Living Issues. 


OUR YOUNG MEN. 














A WORD TO 








‘ When we look at the eagerness with 
which the young men of the South are 
seeking positions of. any and every 
gort in the cities and towns, we are led 


to look into the reason. © 
Educktjon of a bertain kind is very 


popular.’ Biisiness eolleges are crowd- 
ed with young. men from the country. 
A 2: Beeause they give!’ them a 
pall —preparation for securing a 
Place, where they can earn a small sal- 
ary and have daily contact with others 
doing the same. 

Every’ one wishes..to make some 
money he can call his own. And there 
is a certain attractiveness about the 
hurry and bustle of a crowd. 

The result of all this is; that all 
other callings get the use of the brain 
and energy and effort of the best of 
our country boys, to help build them 
up. Is it any wonder then that they 
progress? Every conceivable device is 
brought to bear to push them on to de- 
velopment. The man that stands still 
gets left. Competition is keen and ac- 
tive and brains are cheap and plenti- 
ful. Hence all these callings are suc- 
cessful. Not all the men engaged in 
them, but the calling as a whole. Mer- 
chandising is successful. But all mer- 
chants are not successful. The people 
are persuaded and induced to buy as 
many goods as they ought to buy, of- 
ten more than they ought. But nine- 
ty-two out of every one hundred mer- 
chants fail in business and only two 
out.of each hundred make money; six | 
make a liying. But what of the great 
army of clerks, the hirelings who never 
get to be merchants? They strive and 
struggle through a lifetime of scant 
living. They can hardly be said to 
live. They exist. Slaves of necessity 
‘thev toil on. 

Now is it wise for this state of 
things to continue? Shall this rush 
for easy places depopulate the coun- 
try? 

NO. 














































































































































































































































































































































THERE I8 A BETTER WAY. 























We say emphatically that it is all 
wrong. The farm offers a better open- 
ing to these young men. Any indus- 
trious young man with a good horse 
or mule can make five hundred dollars 
worth on a farm in one year. By econ-, 
omy he can save one-half of that. The 
next year with the help of this money 
he ean make more. Soon he can run a 
two-horse farm. He can buy a piece 
of land and build a house. He can be 
independent. He may not get rich; 
-but he can-do better than get rich. He 
ean live and be somebody. He can 
have a home and family and be a cit- 
* izen worth something to the commun- 
ity. 

What is the average employee worth 

as a citizen? He can vote and that is 
about all, except pay taxes if he has 
*anything to be taxed. 
«There are more merchants than cus- 
fomers. There are more banks. than 
dborrowers.: There are more lawyers 
than clients, and so on all around. The 
professions are all crowded. But there 
“are not too many good farmers. Here 
is one place where there is room 
enough, and to spare. And there will 
be for years to come. 

There are a goodly number of ig- 
norant tenant laborers. But these are 
not farmers in the true up-to-date 
sense of the word. They can make 
otton, but that is about all they can 
do. 



























































































































































































































































WHAT WE REALLY NEED. 











We need a large number of young 

men, with energy, brains and educa- 
tion to manage farms. Instead of go- 
ing to a business college,go to an agri- 
cultural college, study soils, plants and 
animals, study how to feed plants and 
animals. Learn how to take care of 
soils and how to make the soil feed 
the crops. Study markets and market- 
ing. Fit yourselves to farm and then 
go to farming. Here you can give 
your energies to things that will pay. 
Here you can be the employer instead 
of the employed. 
_ All over this Southland there are 
thousands of farms offering places to 
young men who are equipped for the 
business. 






























































































































































Young man, go and get one of these. 
Develop it and beautify it. Make it a 
profit and a pleasure to own and man- 
age one. You will have a chance at 
lenger life. You can be more useful. 
You can help to build up the country. 

Young man, stop and think before 
you give ‘yourself. to the moving 
throng that are annually being swal- 

























































































POISONOUS SNAKES are happi- 
ly few in this country, but stinging 
bugs are many. Take Perry Davis’s 
Painkiller with you on your vacation 
and use it free when bitten by noxious 
insects. Directions on every bottle. 


al 




























































lowed up in business life. You have 
but once to live. You are living that 
once now. You can not afford to 


make a serious blunder right at the 
threshold of life. 
TO THE YOUNG MEN WHO FARM 


To our young farmers we wish to 
say a word. . Study your _ business. 
Take the best farm paper you can find 
and keep up. Read the best books on 
agricultural subjects. Keep posted. 
This is a day of progress. This is as 
true of farming as of electrical 
science. Learn God’s laws as they ap- 
ply to soils and plants. Make farming 
honorable by making yourself an hon- 
orable farmer.—Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt, 
in Southern Cultivator. 





CARNEGIE’S GIFTS. 





No philanthropist that ever lived 
has approached Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
as regards the scone and aggregate 
value of his benefactions. Even if his 
egntributions to philanthropie pur- 
poses were now brought to a close, the 
name of Girard or of Nobel or of 
Hirsh would be eclipsed by his. Ac- 
cording: to an authoritative list just 
published in his adopted State his 
donations to public ends—no account 
is made of his private charities— 
amount collectively to nearly $70,000,- 
000, and they are distributed between 
the United States, Scotland, Canada, 
England, Cuba and Ireland, these 
countries being registered in the or- 
der of the extent to which they have 
been beneficiaries. To the United 
States have been. allotted upward of 
$52,000,000, of which Pennsylvania has 
received $19,000,000, the single city of 
Pittsburg being credited with nearly 
$14,000,000. In the State of New York 
no fewer than thirty-two libraries 
have been endowed, the largest single 
gift being that of $5,200,000 to New 
York City. With the exception of 
Rhode Island, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Arkansas and Idaho, 
every State in the Union has been re- 
membered by Mr. Carmmegie, and $150,- 
000 has been devoted to the establish- 
ment of a library in Porto Rico. To 
Seotland, his native country, Mr. Car- 
negie has given more than $13,000,000, 
of -which $10,000,000 are to constitute 
a fund for assisting worthy but indi- 
gent young men to secure a college ed- 
ucation. The only other single sum 
comparable in. respect to magnitude 
is the $10,000,000 place in the hands 
of trustees in Washington to be used 
by them for the encouragement of 
scientifie research throughout the 
United States. There is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Carnegie’s consecra- 
tion of an imperial fortune to works 
of beneficence will cease so long as his 
life shall last. Fortunately for his 
fellow countrymen in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom, he 
is‘ in vigorous health, and may look 
forward to many a year of usefulness 
and hénor.—Collier’s Weekly. 








THE RESIGNATION OF NIXON. 





The New York. Outlook publishes 
the following item regarding the Tam- 
many leadership: 

Naturally, the worst element 
among the leaders received the resig- 
nation with marked equanimity, and it 
is generally believed that Mr. Carroll, 
of Ice Trust notoriety, and what is 
known as the “Gambling Combina- 
tion” are left in control. Mr. Croker, 
in an interview cabled from England, 
denies that he has interfered in any 
way with Mr. Nixon’s control, and 
claims that a cablegram to his part- 
ner, which was interpreted as inter- 
ference, was not thought by him to be 
in any degree objectionable to Mr. 
Nixon. He repeats that he is out of 
polities for good and that his health 
absolutely forbids his return, and that, 
if Mr. Nixon is unable to lead, some 
one else must be found who can. There 
is doubtless point in this last state- 
ment, though Mr. Nixon’s inability to 
lead is ehiefly to his credit. He came 
into thé’ leadership, as one Tammany 
chieftain .expressed it, “through the 
roof.” He was imposed upon the body 
instead of growing up within it. He 
was, therefore, in a‘sense, an alien 
ruler. But had he ‘simply been of 
alien origin and not been bent upon 
the use of methods still more alien.to 
the organization, his rule would prob- 
ably have endured. He has lost his 
leadership, but he has retained untar- 
nished the reputation he had when he 
assumed it. 





Secretary of State Hay has _pro- 
posed an extension for one year, name- 
ly. until July 24, 1903, of the time 
allowed for the ratification of the 
treaty for the sale to the United 





States of the Danish West Indies. 


The Progressive Farmer, May 27, 1902. 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE. 





The American Boy (which is, by the 
way, “the boy’s own magazine,” bright, 
elevating, helpful, entertaining; pub- 
lished at 50 cents per year by the 
Sprague Publishing Co., Detroit, 
Mich.,) prints the following notice of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration: 

“Towards the close of May 1775, 
Colonel Thomas Polk, of Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, issued a no- 
tice to the elected committeemen of 
that county to assemble in the court 
house at Charlotte. They met on the 
31st of May, and surrounded by a 
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MECKLENBURG 
Covrt- HOUSE, 


SIGNERS OF THE MECKLENBURG. DECLARATION. 
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large concourse of excited people, 
adopted a set of resolutions with the 
following preamble: 

“Whereas, by an address presented 
to His Majesty by both houses of Par- 
liament in February last, the Ameri- 
can Colonies are declared to be in a 
state of actual rebellion, we conceive 
that all laws and commissions confirm- 
ed by or derived from the authority of 
the King and Parliament, are annulled 
and vacated, and the former civil con- 
stitution of these colonies for the 
present wholly suspended.’ 

“The resolutions, twenty in num- 
ber, virtually declared the independ- 
ence of the colonies and provided for 
the government of affairs in Mecklen- 
burg County. This was the first Amer- 
ican Declaration of Indepéndence-?, 





THE ACCESSION 
XI. 


OF ALFONSO 





The ceremonies with which the 
young King of Spain assumed the roy- 
al throne, under the title of Alfonso 
XIII., were carried out on Saturday 
of last week with the dignity and at- 
tention to detail characteristic of the 
Spanish court. The only thing which 
marred the occasion was the discovery 
of an Anarchist plot to slay the new 
King by a dynamite explosion. . For 
tunately, the authorities gained knowl- 
edge of the plot at an early day, and 
at the time when the assassination was 
planned to take place the conspira- 
tors were under arrest. This intend- 
ed demonstration of Anarchism brings 
into strong light one of the serious 
dangers with which the monarchy of 
Spain has to contend. There is no 
question of the loyalty of the greater 
part of the country, but in certain 
parts, and especially in Catalonia, 
there have been labor agitations and 
ill feeling caused by excessive taxa- 
tion bearing, it is claimed unjustly, 
on industrial interests. The problem 
before Spain, now that she is free 
from colonial responsibilities and 
troubles, is to establish internal pros- 
perity and an administration which 
shall take’ cognizance of the rights and 
interests of all classes. There are .in- 
dications that Spain is entering upon 
this problem with greater energy and 
earnestness than she has often shown 
in recent history. A notable incident 
of the rejoicings of last week, which 
lasted for several days, was the récep- 
tion accorded to the American repre- 
sentative, Dr. Curry, who was partie- 
ularly acceptable to the Spanish court 
because of his past relations with it. 
The cordiality extended towards him 
was evidently something more than 
formal, and augurs well for the firm 
re-establishment of pleasant relations 
between the United States and Spain. 
At Madrid last week, as was also the 
case when the Queen of Holland as- 
sumed royal power, there was no ac- 
tual coronation. The King simply 
took an oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and the people. The oath 





was administered by the Spanish Pre- 





mier, and was taken in the presence of 
a splendid: gathering of diplomats, 
foreign ministers, the Spanish nobil- 
ity, and delegations of the Spanish 
Cortes. The public rejoicings were 
apparently hearty and were marked by 
many picturesque features. Next to 
the King, naturally, the most promi- 
nent personage of the assembly was 
the Queen Regent, Maria Christina. 
She laid down with evident gladness 
the sovereignty she has exercised un- 
der difficult and trying circumstances, 
and in leaving the throne of Spain, 
which she has temporarily occupied, 
she takes with her the appreciation 
and sympathy of the entire world. The 
impression made by the young King 
He appeared to be 
gracious, self-possessed, and of a gen- 
tle but dignified bearing—New York 
Outlook, 24th. 


was favorable. 





OUR ROAD LAW MUST GO. 





I have always advocated good roads 
and have tried privately and through 
the Herald to awaken an interest in 
good roads and secure a better en- 
forcement of the law we now have. Af- 
ter years of observation and consulta- 
tion with many of our best citizens I 
have given up all hope of good roads 
under the present law. Below I men- 
tion some reasons why our road law 
must go. 

dst. Roads are not worked so well as 
they were many years ago. This is 
because everybody has learned to de- 
pend on railroads for all long-distance 
trips: and because there are now so 
many roads to work. 

2d. More than half the overseers 
appointed do not know how to work 
the ‘roads. Instead of getting for 
overseers men who understand road 
working and keeping them as over- 
seers the office is constantly changing 
hands and in most eases is given to 
some young inexperienced man who 
ean not possibly have the work done 
as it should-be. 

3rd. Men are not willing to work 
the roads. I am sorry it is so but 
very few can be found now who take 
much interest in anything of a public 
nature. In this day of selfishness 
most people are so much afraid of 
doing something of benefit to their 
neighbors that they fail to do the best 
for themselves in many instances. It 
is hard to find a man who is willing to 


work. a full day on the road. Most 


men think they should go over their 
section of the road in three or four 
hours. Many good farm hands will 
not half work while on the road. 
4th. The increase of travel. There 
is probably a hundred times as much 
travel now as there was fifty . years 
ago. So much travel makes bad roads 
get worse very fast and none but good 
roads will stand it. This calls for bet- 
ter.roads and a better system for 
working them.—Smithfield Herald. 





A young man who was a porter on 
the Caledonian Railway went to Edin- 
burgh to get married. Before his de- 
parture to the latter place he was sup- 
plied with a pass. On his return he 
wasisurprised to find a new ticket-col- 
lector, and when asked for his pass or 
ticket, he produced by mistake his 
marriage certificate. The strange col- 
lector glanced through it, and then 
said gravely: “Eh, eh, mon! ye have 
got a teeket for a lang journey, but 
nae on the Caledonian Railway.”— 
Current Literature. 





A man may as well expect to grow 
stronger by always eating as wiser by 
always reading. Too much _ over- 
charges nature, and turns more into 
disease than nourishment. It _ is 
thought and digestion which make 
books serviceable and gives health and 
vigor to the mind. Books well chosen 
neither dull the appetitie nor strain 
the memory, but refresh the inclina- 
tions, strengthen the powers and im- 
prove under experiments. By reading 
a man does, as it were, antedate his 
life, and makes himself contemporary 
with past ages.—Jeremy Collier. 





Washington dispatch: ©The omni- 
bus public building bill was reported 
by the committee today to the Senate. 
It carries $160,000 for Winston; Eliz- 
abeth City, $125,000; Greensboro, $75,- 
000; Durham, $50,000; Goldsboro, 
$35,000. 





Doctor (examining an applicant for 
life insurance)—Now what did your 
father and mother die of ? 

Applicant—Well, sir, I can’t say as 
I ’xactly remember; but ’twarn’t noth- 
ing serious.—Punch. 





If you want a harvesting machine 
that is. reliable—one that will work 
successfully in all conditions of grain 





—buy the McCormick. 


CURES ANY DISEASE. 


A New and Wonderfully Successful Method 
of Curing All Chronic and Lin- 
gering Afflictions. 


A Free Trial Package of This Remarkable 
Discovery Will Be Mailed to 
All Who Write. 


Anyone who suffers from a weak, disordered 
condition of the heart, lungs, kidneys, stom- 
ach, blood, liver, skin, muscles or nervous sys- 
tem should write at once for a free trial treat- 
ment of a new method that is rapidly displac- 
ing the old ways of curing diseases. 





DR. U. G. LIPES. 


Gout, rtial ralysis, dropsy, locomotor- 
ataxia, rheumatism, neuralgia or any other 
disease resulting from high living quickly and 
permanentiy removed by the new method. 

Weakness or debility in any form whether in 
man or woman entirely eradicated from the 
system by the new treatment. 

Con: umption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
impure blood, heart disease, kidney and blad- 
der trouble and liver complaint cured to. stay 
cured by the doctor’s wonderful remedies. 


If you are the victim of any malady or sick- 
ness which you_ have long wanted to get rid of 
try oneof wr. Lipes’ free treatments and see 
how easy it is to be cured when. the proper 
means are employed 


If you bave aches or pains, don’t feel well at 
times; if you are despondent and discouraged, 
tired out, it is because you have some terrible 
disease lurking in your system. 


Why not write Dr. Lipes, get a free trial 
treatment and let him show you how quickly 
you can be cured by his new method. It makes 
no difference what your peculiar ailment may 
be, Dr. lipes will send you a trial treatment 
entirely free of charge to prove to you that he 
can co as he claims. 

Write to-day telling the doctor what you 
wish to be cured of and receive the free treat- 
ment for it by return mail. There are no con- 
ditions whatever. Dr. Lipes’ gener us offer is 
meant for everybody who suffers from disease 
in any of its various forms Address Dr. U G. 
Lipes, 1682 Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Noone should miss this grand opportu- 
nity of securing the benefits of the doctor’s 
1a est discovery since it costs you nothing. 





CBW -BODBWO SEBO 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


, successfully treated at home by a MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. 
Send 2c. stamp for sympton blank. 


““B,"’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, ®. C. 
=e @] 2-2 e-22- 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and. Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg; Graham, Moore, 
Pet ow, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With Thé Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on lity. For book, ¢ 
waite 4 


o om: tentab 
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CASNOWE! 
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OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINCGCTON.D.C. 
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RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


_“TyROoO, N. ©., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gent eu en: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. Jn fall of 18¥9 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, droggist. of Lexin 
recommended Kh 


agton, 
EUMACID I 
bought one bottle and before using half 


of it, founda it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bott:e I could rai 
and straighten my arm. and it h 
cured me, Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H.H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, und represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 


$68.25 10 CALIFORNIA. 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal., 
and return, ellowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 


se 
as 





Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit-: 


ish Columbia points, and will allow 


holders to go one route and return 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 11-22, 

Tickets will be sold May 26th, June 
7th, inclusive and August ist, to 
August 7th, inclusive. 

A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
fornia and points of interest en route. 
For full particulars as to limits and 
other information call on or address 
T. C, Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborough House Building, Ral 





eigh, N. C. . 








SJE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 


' Here is a hook from which 
no fish can escape until it is + 
takeu off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
eesti, dana other two 
se down, as 
in the cut and ‘ = 


There He Is ** 


Ther- are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or salt water fish- 
ing, and any size fish can ba 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod. The man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—wil! not care for 

is hook. But there are 
many who iike to FISH FOR 
FISH, and such will find the 
—" adapted to their 


wan 

The cut shows better than 
pga can — bcd the hovk 
op_rates, ap escription is n 

*Phe price is ONE OLLAR A. DOZEN 
paid. Sample mailed cents,’ 








ted 
F. J. ROOT, 90 B Address: 
» 90 W. Broadway, New York, 





A Love Story of the Philippines, 

The First Romance Laid in Our New Eastern 
Possessions— DANIEL EVERTON, VoLun- 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam. A ator . 
of love and soldier life in the Philippines md 
which a college-bred American Volunteer. 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl and 
a lovely native Filipino maiden figure con. 
spicuously. 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE. 


Te ol yi som Press: 
8 the only respectable Filipino 
have seen. The author has made it 20 1 ly 
he knows exactly what he is writing about. 
His characters m real life are ali drawn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so hu- 
man that th do natural and mistaken 
things. He tes with confidence, and he is 
ee tot not only by his knowledge of the men 
and incidents described, which is thorough. 
but by his skill in handling the language 4 
ability in constructing and managing a pict, 
and by his true and equal insight Tate the 
probabilities of his human mind and heart. 
* * Asa novel “Daniel Everton” is ful) of 
that sober common sense which means 0 
much to 0 the reatier, tired with the surfeit of 
cs an eatric passion th: 
book covers out of ten these days. lic 
Handsome Covers, 12mo, Cloth. Illust: 
by Sewell Collins, $1.20 net; postage, poery 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, 


OPEGIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 


80 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 





WILMINGTON, N. 0. 


From Raleigh to Wilmington, N. C. 
and return $6.55 on account Meet. 
ing Medical Society State of North 
Carolina and State Board of Medi. 
cal Examiners. Tickets on sale 
June 4th, 5th, 9th and 10th, with 
final limit June 16, 1902. 

WRIGHTSVILLE, N. O. 


One fare plus $2 membership feo, 
round-trip tickets to Wilmington, 
N. C., and return, account of North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly. 

_ Tickets on sale June 7th to 14th, 
inolusive, final limit 30 days from 
date of sale. Stop over privileges 
will be allowed at University Sta- 
tion, Raleigh and Greensboro, to 
accommodate parties desiring to 
attend Summer Schools. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


One fare for the round-trip, account 
Southern Student Conference of 
Y.M.C. A., and Annual Confer. 
of Y.W.C A. Rate Raleigh to 
Asheville and return, $8 80. Tick- 
ets on sale June 13th and 14th, 
final limit June 29, 1902. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Knoxville; Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick 
ets-on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18h, June 28th, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


| Oue fare plus $2 for the round trip, 


account Anntial Meeting Southern 
Educational Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902 , except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten- 
sion may he obtained up to and in 
cluding September 10, 1902.. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re- 
‘turn $17 50. 


MONTEAGLE, TENN, 


: From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn., 


and return, $17.95, on account 
Monteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July 1st 2nd and 
8rd, also Jaly 23rd, 24th and 25th ; 
final return limit August 30, 1902. 


For full particulars, information, 
etc., call on or address, T. C. Sturgis, 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborough 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December dst, 1901, to dune ist, 1902, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


—— OFFERS—— 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pallman Buffet Sleep. 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 








Call on or address any Agent, At- 
lantio Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car accommodations, eto., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M. EMERSON, H.W. EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agest. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. , 


Correspondents up im New York 
State tell the writer that the frost on 
the 10th caused a million dollars worth 
of damage to fruit, and that some 
canneries may find it hard to get stock 
enough to keep them running or even 
to justify them in starting at all. A 
correspondent in the Vermont maple 
region says the same frost damaged 
maple trees more than the caterpillars 
did last season. So it goes. From 
New Jersey I hear that the peach crop 
promises to be most abundant. With 
a good crop of this fruit, we can stand 
q shortage in some other things. 

EFFECT OF THE OLEO LAW. 


What effect will the new oleomarga- 
rine law have? Will butter advance 
ten cents a pound and place the better 
grades beyond the reach of the poor, 
or will it remain reasonably low and 
be all butter? It is an interesting 
question, and there are warm adher- 
ents to each side. Best butter, Elgin 
creamery, is worth here on the ex- 
change 2242 cents at this writing 
(19th) and the stuff known as “reno- 
vated” butter brings only a cent or 
two less. 

PROVISIONS INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Provisions have shown rapid ad- 
vance. In fact, prices have gone up 
so rapidly that new lists have to be 
made every day. Over on the east 
side the ignorant masses of foreigners 
seem to attribute all the trouble to 
their local butchers, and to “even up” 
matters mobs composed of thousands 
of men, women and children, proceed- 
ed to demolish things and persons. It 
was a crowd that.. soon drew other 
thousands and eventually several hun- 
dred policemen were called out. They 
did some lively batting, and matters 
have now apparently quieted down. 
But there is a voleano here, that will 
explode if circumstances ever permit, 
and if it does there will be a great 
deal of trouble. 

A DESPICABLE FARMER. 


If I may be allowed, in the course 
of this correspondence to “move 
away” from the city I'll do so now. I 
want to tell the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer about an unprogres- 
sive farmer on the Western Reserve of 
Northern Ohio. All of it is true, but 
it is not a hundredth part of all that 
could be said. He is now about 50 
years of age. He inherited a good 
farm from his father (who, I believe, 
owned more land—good land—than 
any other man in the township). Then 
he bought other farms until he owns 
pretty nearly everything in sight. 
There is so much that he makes some 
money and perhaps he is satisfied. He 
is not married; he lives from hand to 
mouth; he knows no Sunday, no holi- 
day; no God, man or devil. The house 
where he was born is, and has been for 
years, filled with wheat that he held 
for higher prices till it is ruined, and 
houses on other farms have been turn- 
ed into wheat bins. His barns are 
wrecks; his naturally very rich lands 
are largely grown to weeds, the seed 
from which covers adjoining land; his 
stables have been so filthy that the au- 
thorities have had to interfere, and 
the whole community wishes that he 
would buy the whole town or—die. 

AN. ERROR IN TAXATION. 


Now I maintain that when a man 
is land poor, and will sgll none of his 
farms but neglects the whole, his 
farms should be taxed higher and 
higher until the land should be con- 
fiscated or sold or improved. But it is 
just the other way. The more the land 
is improved the higher are the taxes, 
and thus an incentive is given to lazi- 
ness and cussedness. The injury done 
by such farming is incalculable.. Not 
only is it wrong economically, it is 
downright wicked, and the transgress- 
or ought to be made to feel the weight 
of the law. 

HORSELESS VEHICLES 


The increase in the number of ve- 
hicles that are “horseless” is one of 
the marvels of the day. Stand on 
Broadway and you will see the queer- 
est contrivances imaginable from the 
bieyele to an enormous truck laden 
with huge safes all “going them- 
selves.” Finally, there is a harvester 
working successfully. Where will all 
this end? We had supposed that the 
effect of this “automobilism” would be 
to do away with some horses in cities. 
But if farms are to be run the future 
without horses, we may look for any- 
thing, and not look in vain. We shall 
have wheelbarrows self propelled, and 
Some’ men need such an attachment 
themselves. RB. AS DIX. 


nREFORM OR THE REFORMA- 
TORY. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


I believe in reforming the young 
and the old as well, but not in a re- 
formatory or an asylum for criminals. 
Why ? sais ' 
First, it comes in competition with 
home trained boys. Are we to do away 
with the home training of our boys 
(which it will do) by taxing the boys 
that are at home to feed, clothe and 
educate one that is not worth a cent 
to the community and only prepare 
him to do his devilment at my boy’s 
expense or yours? It is an easy way 
to get away from home, for the loafer 
that is going the rounds that ought 
to be at work. The best place to re- 
form the loafer is in prison at some 
work. Pass a law that will stop loafing 
and then you have the reformatory at 
once. I am 55 years old, have been 
paying my taxes ever since I was 
twenty-one to educate the boys and 
girls of my county in free schools, and 
it is freely paid. But to tax myself 
and boys and neighbors’ boys to build 
a reformatory is more than I can do. 
No, I will not vote for a man that will 
spend my State’s money to do _ the 
same. 
2. It puts a premium on mischief. 
Well, why? The boy does something 
bad and then is sent to the reforma- 
tory and then you must pay $125 per 
year for some one’s carelessness. Tax- 
es are hard to pay nowadays, 
3. Take it that I am a boy and get 
in the reformatory. My neighbor boys 
see my easy way of obtaining an edu- 
cation and living in the shade and then 
they will envy my place and do as I 
have done; and here they come in 
gangs until home is robbed of all the 
life of boys and girls. For what? To 
do away with home, sweet home. Let 
this continue only for awhile and all 
the homes in this fair land of ours 
will be filled with criminals prepared 
at the expense of all homes. 
4. It would make it easy to get at 
being fed, clothed and educated. What 
do I eare for what I have to do there, 
so I am cared for well? To reform me 
you must treat me well or you will 
make me worse. 
5. I have seen convicts on the road 
in my county that had an easy time. 
Let the prison be a place of punish- 
ment for crime and then there will be 
in it reform for him that is worth re- 
forming. Or let’s have the whipping 
post to help it out. Whip for all 
crime that boys are doing under 15 or 
16 years of age and it will lessen the 
crimes in that line. Give him thirty- 
nine on his back and then turn him 
loose. Nine times out of ten that boy 
will reform without the second lesson; 
if not, give him the second. 

I will wait for some one to comment 
on this. 

W. C. ANDREWS. 
Orange County, N. C. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The following lists are instructive, 
showing the difference in the amount 
of illiteracy in those States having 
compulsory attendance laws and those 
not having such laws. The figures 
show the per cent of illiteracy among 
the white population. It should be 
remembered that these figures show 
the per cent only of the population 
over ten years old unable to read and 
write. There is no way of estimating 
the vast difference in the real quantity 
of education, but it is much greater; 
for where nearly all can read and 
write and the laws compel attendance 
four or five months annually for six or 
eight years, the statistics for a higher 
grade of education would show a still 
greater advantage than the statistics 
taken on the basis of mere inability to 
read and write. It should also be re- 
membered that in some of these States 
the laws had been in force only a few 
years before the taking of the census 
on which the figures are based. 

Some of the States having compul- 
sory attendance laws are Maine, 2.5; 
New Hampshire, 1.5; Vermont, 3.5; 
Massachusetts, 0.8; Rhode Island, 2.3; 
Connecticut, 1; New York, 1.8; New 
Jersey, 2.7; Pennsylvania, 3.5; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1.7; Ohio, 3.5; In- 
diana, 5.3; Illinois, 3.1; Michigan, 
2.5; Wisconsin, 2.1; Minnesota, 1.4; 
Towa, 1.4; North Dakota, 1.8; South 
Dakota, 1.2; Nebraska, 1.8; Kansas, 
2; Montana, 1.6; Wyoming, 7.3; Colo- 
rado, 3.8; Utah, 2.3; Nevada, 0.8; Ida- 
ho, 3.8; Washington, 1.3; Oregon, 1.8; 
California, 1.7. 

Some of the States not having a 
compulsory education law are North 
Carolina, 23; South Carolina, 18.1; 
Alabama, 18.4; Virginia, 14; Georgia, 
16.5; Louisiana, 20.3; Arkansas, 16.6; 
Tennessee, 18; Texas, 8.3; Mississippi, 
11.9; Maryland, 5.9; Florida, 11.3. 





New York City, N. Y. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 





Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- | 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order. 
WHAT TO DO 





There is comfort in the knowledge 
so often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney and 
bladder remedy, fulfills every wish in 
curing rheumatism, pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 


| 


in passing it, or bad effects follow- 
ing use of liquor, wine or beer, and 


of being compelled to go often during 
the day, and to get up many times dur- 
ing the night. The mild and the ex- 
traordinary effect of Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. Sold 
by druggists in fifty-cent and one-dol- 
lar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writ- 
ing mention that you read this gener- 
ous offer in The Progressive. Farmer. 


ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr: Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





JONES OF NEVADA, TO RETIRE. 





Washington Speeial to New Orleans 
Times-Democrat: John P. Jones, who 
has represented Nevada in the Senate 
since 1873, said today that he would 
retire at the end of his present term, 
on March 4, 1903. 

Senator Jones says he does not want 
to lag superfluous in the Senate, but 
desires to retire while he is in full pos- 
session of his physical and mental 
powers. 

It is likely that F. G. Newlands, the 
present Representative from Nevada, 
will succeed him. Newlands is a Silver 
Democrat and very wealthy. 





Washington dispatch: Senator Mc- 
Laurin, of South Carolina, is being 


appointment to the vacaney on the 
bench of the Court of Claims caused 
a large number of candidates 


lection are probably the best. 


tor McLaurin is a_ elose 


ability. Mr. McLaurin 
say this afternoon whether he was 
making any effort to secure the place, 
but is understood he would accept if 
proffered him. 





bd 


~ Gastonia Gazette: There are two 
things which give Gaston County pe- 


show that of the $7 counties in North 
Carolina the largest percentage (57.1) 
of increase of population was made 
by Gaston County. The claims is also 
made that Gaston 


South. 


of the urinary passage. Ii corrects in- 
ability to hold water and scalding pain ' 


Don’t make any mistake, but remem- | 


considered by President Roosevelt for 


by the death of Judge John Davis. Of 
the 
chances of Senator McLaurin for se- 
Sena- 
personal 
friend of the President, who enter- 
tains the highest opinion of his legal 
declined to 


culiar distinction. The census reports 


has more cotton | yer one year for only $1.25. 
mills than any other county in the | 





Ten Cents for Six Months, 


The Cattle Ranch, anew monthly published at 
Emporia, Kaneas, treating of land and cattle 
interests in general and advantages uf co-oper- 
ation as necessary basis for continued succe:s. 
Official O gan of Bookkeeper’s | and and Cattle 
Company. Send 1l0c. ay and try it for 6 
months. Sample copy free. 
RAN HR MAGAZINE PUB. CO, 





LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Mr. T. B. PARKER, 

Dear Sir :—I received the machine, 
and have tested it on different ma- 
terials. It gives entire satisfaction 
sofar. Will speak a good word for 
it whenever I can. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. T. Y. CHANDLER. 

Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902. 





CURED SPLINT. 


South Bend, Ind. Nov. 26, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
i land, O.: 


I have used your GOMBAULT’S 


overcomes that unpleasant necessity’ CAUSTIC BALSAM with good re- | this). 


sults on splints, ete., and have heard 
others recommend the medicine very 


highly. A. W. BACON. 





: $1,000 per year in vour back yard 

6 oian ares town or country. Booklet and 
list free. 

Farm, Warrenton, Ohio. 


Shady Grove Stock : 





HAUT‘ OCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND 
CULTIVATOR is the best implement op the 
market for all hoed crops, cu'tivating whest, 
oatsand putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one day’s use: cu'tivating 15 to 2) acres of 
corn that requires no hsnd labor; prepares 
cotto” for choppirg where the s»me labor cen 
chop two acres to ove yithout its use in the 
field. Price, $7.50 delivered at your railroad 
station proves: if yorr order is received in 
Arril, mit by Post Office Order or Express 
Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Le* ter. 


Address: 
J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


aa-J. E. RUE is reliable. 
McM. FURGERSON, P. M. 





WE_ WILL SEND THE VALUE OF ONE 
DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS ($ .10) 1n booklet, 
containing twenty-seven pen and ink photo-re- 

duced sketches of Washington’s life by mail 

for ten cents (cashor stamps). Queen Victoria 
knighted Sir vohn Tenniei for similar artistic 
in London. 


NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
1,059 Third Ave., New York, 


Real Estate Wanted 


H and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 

where located) send 
(FREE) my successful plan. 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadel, 





wor (Your editor has sample of 











admirers and well-wishing friends in 


The Commoner alone per 
The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer 





|| Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as Sllowe: oe ” 


The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving nume and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


North Carolina who no doubt take or 


BOON actos nae he eed $ 
1.00 


Together one year 91.40 


per. Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. N. 











iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, 
of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 





Poultry Book 

















apart from all others on the same s 
ment of the poultry business from 





Address : 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 





PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 


tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. ' 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
| For the purpose of the general poultry raiser it is the most complete, most 
| up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
‘information every poultry-ruiser wants. 
| We will send any one a copy of this <vork and TH PROGRESSIVE Far- 
First come, first served. 


now and for many years poultry editor 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODPER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—Al1 the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


ven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
Save money for you. 


ubject it its intensely practical treat- 
the standpoint of experience. It con- 


Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C ' 











c for boxing, packing, etc. 





abor. Don’t send a cent; order to-d 


will show it to your friends. This is a grand opportun- 
os to get a fine sewing machine for very little work. 
we 











An up-to-date, full 
size, High Grade 
Sewing Machine 
with Automatic Lift and 
Drop-Head, and all the 
latest attachments costs 
from $30. to 49. Don’t 

w money 
away, but take advant- 











age Of our generous proposition which is apart from the above, if you 
wish to own a sewing machine that will do fine work and that is 
anteed for 10 years send us your name and address at once and 
agree to sell only 12 boxes of our wonderful Headache Tablets at 25 cents 
ay and we will send tablets by mail postpaid, when sold send us the money, 
$3.00, and we will promptly forward to you our new No. 10 Sewing Machine and guarantee safe delivery; 0° 
We are giving away these sewing machines to quickly introduce our remedy and all 
we ask is that when you receive the sewing machine, which we give absolutely free for selling only 12 boxes, that 


you 
W will be paid to any 
de not give the sewing machine as we say for se 51000 RE\ [AR G ™ - 

:* FRANK J. HART, Seo’y, Depts 753, 


nen 


New Haven, Conn. ' 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE | 
a 


‘ 
ok 





¥ 
. 


Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


ie 
Warrantedfor “P() YEARS. || 


PRICES REDUCED. bass 
—o—— i 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, . i 
Box COVE. scnsceos ccc une $18.5¢ 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
BOE OOVGP.... 5. c0cl sc emie 





Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” s 

Machine is a Beauty, 83 

Price, only $17.50." Sy 
Qa 


The above are all the Improved || 
Alliance Machines. We are off 
no other machines now. Send {for 
descriptive circular. 


a , 


Now is the time to sendin your ; 
orders for— a 


Plow and Plow Castings, 

Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description —: 

Farm Bells, 

Cook Stoves, 





Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 1 i 
Harrows, iat 
(Smoothing, — ee 


rs 


Be Sp 


eh 


Cutaway and Solid Did), |) 

Wagons, iy 
Buggies and Harness, wa 
Barbed and Plain Wire, ae 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, _ 
Washing Machines, ait 
Furniture, ae 
Pianos, i 
Organs, Eto., i 

Sugar, Ag 

Coffee, ig 


Flour, 4 

Lard, Eto, 
"Granulated Sugar to.dayisworth — 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but issub- 
ject to change without notice,sas | 
all other prices are. 
"Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


ERESESSS< SESEEEEER 


FERTILIZER ‘NG 
\. ANNOUNCEMENT. | 
We have again arranged i 
with the Durham Fertilizer Med 
Co. for the manufacture of ~~ 
the Alliance brandsof Fer. || 
tilizer: North Carolina Off- i 
cial Farmers Allianoe Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and © 
Progressive Farmer Guano. © 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in eal 
this State to require an ex- ix 
tended description of them. = || 
They have been time tried ‘| 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange: 
ment for this year provides KY 
for their being kept in stook Be 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos,_ , 
who will furnish them in @& 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N, 0, 5 


Orders will, be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters . = 
to me at HILLSBORO, N.C. | i 


Fraternally, oa 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


14 
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HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 


these I drove day after day through 


the same streets; in the daily papers 


I ran this card: “Drink Moore’s Milk.” | 
I talked to everybody I saw, telling | 


them of my new occupation but never 
asking them personally for their pat- 
ronage. I got it ,however, and by Jan- 
uary 1st I was selling the milk from 
12 cows; got a neat delivery wagon, 
full assortment of glass jars and was 
interested in my work; figured on the 
cost of everything. I began to look 
into the cost of production, cost of 
delivery, daily waste at the barn, the 


milk room and on the wagon. I saw 
plainly that my profit must core by 
stopping the leaks. From that tin 


to this I have been stopping the leaks 
and I make good money watehing for 
the waste. I continued to drive the 
one wagon until a good trade was es- 
tablished in one part of the town, then 
got another wagon, giving the first one 
to Joe. P. Sanders (who is now man- 
ager of Hotel Huffman, Greensboro, 
N. C.). I taught Joe how to feed cows; 
he now feeds the traveling public just 
as well! I mounted the second wagon 
and opened a route in another part of 
the city. There I had easy work; my 
milk was advertised through the pa- 
pers and by those who had used it in 
other parts of the city. By close and 
eareful attention to business the out- 
put has grown from three pints daily 
to the present sales of almost $30 per 
day. The first three years I was often 
sick, sometimes not able to go out for 
several weeks; then it was that I saw 
how much help a good wife is to a 
man. My wife watched the business 
and moved it on. She soon got ahead 
of me on details and had everything 
going smooth; she attended to every- 
thing at the milk room, giving me my 
whole time to be with the cows and 
on the milk wagons. I have learned 
that a big ration, fed at regular hours, 
is money; the large, liberal feed pays 
best; a poor or sorry cow must not be 
kept; make her fat and sell to the 
butcher. The best cows are those rais- 
ed on the farm, the best feed is what 
we raise and do not pay money for, 
and the best milk on the market is 
what I must sell. I have found more 
profit in milking grade Jerseys than 
from any other kind of cows. Keep a 
well bred bull, raise all heifer calves; 
when they come to milk select the best 
shaped ones and sell others. When I 
buy cows I like a 4-year-old (second 
ealf by her side), three-quarter or 
seven-eighths Jersey blood; if she has 
a good, square udder, four teats and 
a round body, indicating room to hold 
a heavy feed, I can get milk from her. 
Common scrub cows do not pay; a 
man cannot afford to keep such. I 
buy corn meal, wheat bran and cotton 
seed meal; these I feed with all kinds 
of forage produced from the farm. 
My favorite ration is about like this 
for each cow of 750 to 900 pounds: 
Six pounds bran, 2 pounds corn meal, 
4 pounds cotton seed meal, 30 pounds 
silage, with hay, straw, sorghum hay, 
pea hay or other forage all they will 
eat. I made 300 tons of silage in 1901, 
corn, soy beans and sorghum being the 
crops; corn and beans dropped from 
two planters in the same row, plants 
8 to 15 inches apart, rows 344 feet; 
cultivate often. Five acres planted as 
above, produced enough to fill silo 18 
feet in diameter, 26 feet deep. Sor- 
ghum mixed with corn and beans as 





Farm Miscellany. 


GROWING TOBACCO UNDER 
CLOTH. 





As the plants grew, the advantages 
f raising under shade became easily 
Most patent of all was the 


fact that the many insects which prey 


evident. 


upon the leaves were kept out by the 
covering. So strongly was the tight 
tent of cloth built, moreover, that the 
roughest winds necessitated but 
repairs, and the plants, usually lashed 


few 


and torn by the storms, were entirely 
protected. Under the cloth, also, a un- 


iform temperature was possible, vary- 


!ing from three to five degrees warmer 


than that of the open field. The cold 
nights of the spring which déter the 
erowth of the plants in the open did 
not influence the growing under cover. 
Within the tents a continuous tropical 


climate existed. The hot sun that 
baked the soil was tempered, and a 
considerably larger percentage of hu- 


midity was kept under the cloth than 
The effects 
of heavy rains were also modified. The 
leaves were not harmed by the swift 
drops, nor did the soil become packed 
and hardened Instead, 
the water beating upon the cloth, sift- 
ed through and fell in a fine, warm 
mist upon the plants. The growth 
seemed to have the advantages of both 
the open air and the hot-house, gain- 
ing the health of one and the protect- 
ed fineness of the other. With the 
idea of getting the finest possible leaf 
the plants were not topped. In the 
early summer, the long stalks, stand- 
ing up like rows of sturdy poles, and 
bearing thin, broad leaves of a vivid 
green, were touching the roof of their 
house of cloth. 

And the fame of tented tobacco 
fields and plants nine feet high went 
out among the growers. Many of 
them came to see the fabulous growth, 
doubting the reports they had heard, 
having no faith in building cheese- 
cloth houses for tobacco, prepared to 
ridicule the whole project. But when 
they had walked down between rows 
rows of veritable trees of to- 
baceo, which shook out great green 
leaves three or four feet above their 
heads, and when they had examined 
these luxuriant, symmetrical, shining 


was possible in the fields. 


into a crust. 


upon 


leaves, twenty to twenty-four inches in 
length, and noted the thin fineness of 
them, their perfect size and shape for 
wrappers—giving two full cuts with- 
out waste—and their remarkable 
strength and stretch, many of the vis- 
itors began to examine the structure, 
to inquire into costs and to make plans 
for their own fields of tobacco. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, 
zame up from Washington and went 
over the ground, congratulating the 
growers and making suggestions.—Ar- 
thur Goodrich in The World’s Work. 





SECRETARY WILSON 
SOUTHERN FARMING. 


ON 





Secretary Wilson of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
a survey of agricultural progress in 
the South in the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Number of the Manufacturers’ 
Record of Baltimore, urges a greater 
average yield per acre than a greater 
acreage of cotton, the return, as far 
as possible, to the soil of the fertiliz- 





silo is filled, is, in my opinion, quite 
an advantage to the feed. Silos are 
cheap; cost not over $60 each; every 
man who feeds ten cows should have 
silage. Crimson clover is a favorite 
crop with me and my cows. Sow in 
August, feed in April or make into 
hay, plant corn on the clover stubble 
and raise a silage crop. To hold milk 
trade I find that I must be polite, have 
good control of temper, feed the cows 
well, groom nicely, milk clean, aerate 
and cool before putting in jars, and 
serve the patrons regularly, learn their 
peculiar wants and notions, and please 
them. The milk room must be clean; 
cement floors are best; have steam for 
heating water and steaming vessels, 
employ a good woman who will take 
a pride in keeping all vessels sweet 
and bright. My two oldest boys have 
grown up with the calves; both boys 
are now men; they have been faithful 
helpers to me in building up our busi- 
ness; they know a cow from nose to 
tail; either of the boys can take a 60- 
cow dairy near a good sized town 
and manage it to a success. Finally, 
let me say there is a lot of disagree- 
able work and many disagreeable peo- 
ple to contend with in the dairy busi- 
ness. A man must submit to both or 
fall—C. C. Moore, Mecklenburg Co., 
N. C., in Practical Farmer. 





Veo Make Cows ray, use Mnarpies Crea 
tors, Book ‘Business Dairying” & Gat. 20 tre 


* 


ing ingredients of cotton seed, and 
greater attention to live-stock indus- 
try, and he adds: “I believe that the 
South will not much longer be known 
and thought of primarily as ‘the land 
0’ cotton,’ but as a great and prosper- 
ous region of varied agricultural in- 
dustries. With the great industrial 
progress of the Southern States and 
the development of their wonderful 
mineral and manufacturing resources 
comes the best of all markets for the 
farmer—the great home market. More 
and more I hope to see the agriculture 
of the South diversified as this great 
home market expands. Let the cot- 
ton crop continue to increase in total 
production, but let its growth be rath- 
er by a higher average per acre than 
by a very large extension of the area 
under this crop. Let Southern farm- 
ers keep the plant food at home and 
send the products of the farm to mar- 
ket in the form of manufactured arti- 
cles (manufactured on the farm by 
nature’s processes) rather than in the 
form of raw material. Let them grade 
up their flocks andherds andkeep many 
more of all kinds of domestic animals. 
Let them renovate the soil by the use 
of legumes, and save all the fertilizing 
material that the farm itself produces. 
Then will the agriculture of the South 
show in the census to be taken in 1910 
advances greater by far than even the 
great progress made in the last twenty 





years of her history.” 








THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Rhode Island Station has been 
making some experiments in the pre- 
servation of eggs. For this purpose 
various sample lotsof fertile andinfer- 
tile eggs were placed in preparations 
of water glass; dry table salt; lime- 
water and salt brine; vaseline; ashes; 
gypsum; powdered sulphur; powdered 
sulphur and sulphur fumes; perman- 
ganate of potash; salicylic acid and 
salt brine. 

“Of the different methods tested in 
the Sta- 
tion reports, “the old way of using 


this series of experiments,” 


slaked lime and salt brine proved to 
be very effectual, and has the advan- 
is also 
For a period 


tage of being inexpensive. It 
not difficult to practice. 
of a few weeks only, smearing the eggs 
with vaseline may prove an effecttal 
method of preservation. In the place 
of vaseline almost any clean, greasy 
substance may be used. For a period 
of a few months only, packing in dry 
table salt is worthy of recommenda- 
tion. Of all the substances experi- 
mented with, the water glass solution 
proved most worthy ot commendation. 
The experiments showed that the wa- 
ter glass solution could be reduced to 
3 per cent and still retain its preserv- 
ing quality. It can be obtained at 
most druggists at from 40 to 60 cents 
per gallon, easily manipulated and 
the solution may be repeatedly used. 
The eggs should be completely im- 
mersed in the solution, and if any eggs 
float, an inner cover which will sink 
them below the surface of the liquid 
should be used. In several tests 
where the eggs were placed in stone 
jars inverted saucers were used for 
this purpose. The expense for the 
water glass at even 6U cents a gallon 
would amount to about two-thirds of 
a cent for a dozen eggs. Of course 
this does not include the expense of 
the jar or other receptacles, which 
may be of stoneware, glass or even 


wood.” E. M. G. 





POULTRY ON THE FARM. 





Though the class of fowls to be seen 
on many farms is much better than it 
was a few years ago, there is still plen- 
ty of room for improvement. The plan 
is even now generally adopted of keep- 
ing cocks and cockerels of no partic- 
ular breed, it being forgotten that 
however valuable a special variety may 
be in itself, its worth is entirely lost 
when crossed and recrossed indisecrim- 
inately. It can not be impressed up- 
on farmers too strongly that it is bad 
policy to use mongrel male birds. 
Whatever the hens may be, pure stock 
males should always be kept. The 
character of the chickens cannot pos- 
sibly be foretold when both parents are 
mongrels. 

In deciding upon the most profitable 
breeds for a farmer to keep, it must 
first be considered whether eggs or 
tuble fowls will be likely to pay best. 
in some districts eggs have to be look- 
ed to for profit; in other places table 
eghieken growing will be found more 
lucrative; or there may be a good mar- 
ket for both. If there is a ready sale, 
both for eggs and for table fowls, it 
is worth while to keep two separate 
sets of fowls on different parts of the 
farm. Portable poultry hoses make 
this easy besides lessening food bills 
by the facility for moving the houses 
into the corn or wheat fields after the 
harvest or by frequently changi:y the 
run. 

For egg production, a beticr aver- 
age of eggs will be obtained, if the 
bulk of the stock are non-setters. 
Amongst pure bred fowls, White Leg- 
horns are difficult to surjass for pro- 
ducing a quantity of fair sized eggs. 
They are mereover hardy and do wel! 
on most soils and in almost any neigh- 
borhood. If the situation is fairly 
sheltered, Black : Minoreas will be 
found most prolific layers of large 
eggs. But both these breeds lay white 
eggs, and brown eggs are often more 
in request. Layers of coloured egus, 
however, are sitters and a gaod denl 
f time is lost in the hens Lecun.ing 
bsoody, unless cure is taken to break 
them of their desire to incubate, di- 
rectly they show any signs. Black 
Langshans or Buff Wyandottes are ex- 
cellent layers of colored eggs, produc- 
ing a good supply in the winter 
months. But if only mongrel hens are 
kept, as is the case on most farms, the 
number of eggs can be largely increas- 
ed in the next generation by using 
Minorca, Andalusian or Leghorn 
cocks, 


When table chicken are required 





there is nothing better than a first 





_ The Poultry Yard. 








cross between an old English Game or | 
an Indian Game cock and a Dorking | 
hen or even with, the usual mongrel | 
hens; colored Dorkings or Silver Grey. | 
Dorking cocks will be sure to produce | 
It is a 
good plan to have Dorking cocks one 
year, Indian or old English Game the 
The chick- 
en will be immensely improved for 
the table if this be done. 

It is advisable not to keep either 


some large, meatly chickens. 


next followed by Houdans. 


cocks or hens after they are three 
old. Over that age there 
few hens that will lay well enough to 


years are 
prove profitable, and their room can 
be taken up with advantage by pullets. 
But to 
cockerels running with pullets as the 


it is a mistake breed from 
chickens from such an alliance fledge 
slowly, and seldom grow as quickly, or 
become as large as those from one 
two-year-old 
male bird mated March 
hatched pullets is a satisfactory ar- 
rangement.—A. V. Meersch, in Amer- 
ican Poultry Advocate. 


properly matured. A 


with large 





A great many of our farmers make 
a mistake in plowing their grounds 
too wet. These farmers are always up 
with their crops in dry weather and 
perhaps fooling’ around and really ne- 
glecting their crop. In dry weather 
the writer has known these men to 
pass his place on the way to Huron to 
loaf, and their crops at home needing 
work. When it rains and I do not 
think of plowing, and can hardly hack 
around with a hoe, some are plowing 
their ground and ruining it, for 
ground plowed wet is always packed 
and so hard you ean hardly plow it 
when dry enough. I have even known 
some to complain of eating dust in dry 
weather, and so they do not work their 
crops when they need it. I think these 
people need the P. F. in their homes 
to teach them how to work their land. 


—W. T. Bell, Huron, Tenn. 





Rural telephones are slowly spread- 
ing, and in a few years a farmer who 
has no telephone in his house will be 
looked upon as a back number, or be 
compelled to sell out and move to the 
back-woods where he belongs. There 
can be no question as to the profitable- 
ness of rural telephones. A city busi- 
ness man having free mail delivery, 
and only a short distance to a tele- 
graph office, can better afford to do 
without a telephone than the farmer, 
who has fewer other means of contact 
with the business world.—Farm and 
Ranch. 





Dairymen should not lose sight of 
the fact that the organisms which de- 
compose farmyard manure and thus 
eause a bad odor, will also ferment 
milk and cream. It will be well, there- 
fore, to remove all manure and other 
decaying substances from the vicinity 
of the dairy and the pails used in 
milking. Another thing which should 
ke looked after is the cleaning of the 
drains. Sour or butter milk should 
never be left near pure milk or cream; 
they tend to form a breeding ground 
for the same sort of organisms which 
later on, taint the products of the 
dairy. 





A British journal announces the 
death of one of the most remarkable 
cows that ever figured in publie milk- 
ing tests. This Shorthorn 
Guernsey cross-bred animal. 


was a 
She was 
in her ninth year at the time of her 
death. Some idea of her great abil- 
ity as a milker may be gathered from 
the fact that during the 10% months 
prior to her death, she had produced 
at the rate of over 1,500 gallons of 
milk per annum. On the day before 


her death she gave 66 pounds of milk. 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Toledo, O. 

We the unde:signed, have known F, J. Chee 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 


Waste Trvsx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O, 
WaLpine ; Rremas & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
Sts, LO. oO * 


Ha)l’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally 
Greek. “Price, We. tes ue bade al 
ie system. ice + per bo’ ° y 

‘A Testimonials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Real Estate Wanted 


where located) send description and cash price and get 


(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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e feeeeeea. =eeeee: F 
IF YOUR GARDEN 


don’t tarn out well, T i 
it with PAGE 16Bar, i inch Gardes Pesce ree 
eix wires are only 2 inches apart. Close? 

















Fruit. 


a >) Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured only 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanzdi/y nor 
good quality possivle 
without Potash. 
Write for our free books 
giving details. 
oo GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


Se GIGS. 93 Nassau St., New York City. 








IZE DOLL 
“Baby's clothes will 
now fit Dollie." 





e ry 

postpaid ; when sold send 
the money ($1.00) and we wii 
‘ize Doll which 


TIONAL E 
‘Doll Dest. 242 \ New Haven.Cocs 





FOR SALE one-rourth Value 





—TWo— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest improvements; run as smoothly as 
when new, only s ight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with them tne last day they were used 
in December last. 


Price, $65 fur Both, 
Carsh or on time, if mn oved by lst June. A pow- 


rful sacrifice. 
on Cc. W. RANEY, 
KITTRELL, N.C. 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 
Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, Faloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, #nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mental50ct. musicat only 10 cts. Send 
10cts for ag a coz and catalogue. 
PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 

















Douste Dairy SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 




































PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


South and West. 
Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
SOUTHWARD. 
i Dai 
No di Nod 
Lv New York, P RR............ 1255pm W2l0am 
Lv Philadelp) PER...... 82pm 85am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R............. 545 pm 640am 
Lv Washington, PRR........ 655 pm ldlam 
Lv Richmond, 8A L Ry...1040 pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. se Uusl pm 827 pm 
Lv Norlina, sad 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, é 230am 63pm 
Lv Raleigh, es 846 am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 537am 930 pm 
Lv Hamle * 630am 1050 pm 
Ly Columbia,} - 840am 16am 
Ar Savanna’ ” BRBl0pm 452am 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘ 850pm 9lhbam 
Ar Tamva “ 500am 54 pw 
No. 31 No, 4 
Lv New York, NYP&N..j76 am 8655 pir 
Lv Philadelphia, $s OBam 112% pw 
Lv New York, ODS8S 800 pm ...... ecneoseee 
Lv Baltimore, BS P aa tes pw 
on pra 
rismouth,8 A L By... m 9Maw 
Lv Weldon, sd 12216 am 1211 pm 
Lv Henderson, a 24 am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, * 410am 855 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 6Mam 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, 4 73am 1060 pm 
seeabeoshesees 80 pm 
l0dlam 1015 pw 
102am 14am 
W2pm 84am 
240pm 68am 
855 pm 800 a;m 
-510 pm 
720 pm 
920 pm 
. 25am 
N .730am 
Ar Nashville, NC &8t. L... 640 am 
Ar Memphis, sd 400 pm 
WORTHWARD. 
No. & 
No. 
Lv Memphis, N C & St. L...12 45 noon 
Ly Nashville bed 930 pm 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... 800pm . 
Lv Mobile, N & Nowe... 1280 am 
fy Memigomery, A&W P..62am 
Lv Macon, O of Ga..........., 80am 
Lv Augusia, C & W C......... 940 am 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 +1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, 24pm 123 pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ 50l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, me 78am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte “ -723 am 6%0am 
Lv Wilmington,‘ Oe ED sesteaseans 
v Hamle' “ 103 pm sl0am 
Lv Southern Pines,‘ -L23pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, bed 19pm lsdam 
Ar Henderson, a“ 250am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, 8. L.RBy 834am 20 pm 
Ly Weldon, 440am 310 pm 
Portsmouth,  ‘ 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washingto: 655 am 
ti - PRe= 
aT Penlaaoe s Pa wie ow ‘3 am 
Ar New York, ego bm 80am 
No, 34 No. 66 
Ly Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry., 800pm 80am 
Lv Jacksonville, ‘“ 1010 &m 74 pm 
Lv Savannah, * 210pm U4 pm 
Lv Columbia,g ‘“ 72pm 4@am 
Lv Hamlet, * 103 pm 8s0am 
Ly Southern Pines‘ USpm s@M@am 
iw Baleign, “ 12am 1042am 
Li erson, ‘ 250am 1158 am 
Lv N bed 88am 124 pm 
@am 247 pm 
Sam 881 pm 
10am 706 pm 
U%Mam 112% pm 
3pm 256am 
Bpm 68am 




















incu 
soo Ese ' noubator 


Perfect constru 
action. ba oom fertils 


. Write for catal, * 
“GEO. H. STAHL, Quine it” 


The 7 


Southern 
Railway 


ANNOUNOES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California. 


—INCLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miam: 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 

Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land - of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 












SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





ts" Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address : 


R.L. VERNON, C.W. WESTBURY, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent. 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va: 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J. M. CULP, W. A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 








Examine agricultural statistics and see ine 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe: 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit» 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout, 


RY 5. 6. MILLESREW, 


of the University ef Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cui 
ture of grasses and forage plants 0! 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valu- 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subsorip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year t¢ 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGN, &, 6. 
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